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“Make Chis Au N.&.A. Christmas!” 








Why give a lot of hand-painted gewgaws and expensive, useless trinkets when you 
can obtain useful, pleasure-giving and inexpensive gifts such as those listed below? 


Special! Something New! 


LFATHER BILL-FOLDS, with N. R. A. 
seal. Small, folding card-cases of English 
Kip leather, $1. Black hip-folds, medium 

size, $3. Hand-tooled bill- folds, whip- 

stitched, seal hand-done by War Veteran, $6. 

We will place your name on any of these in 

gold lettering for 25 cents extra. Boxed in 

Christmas boxes. 


BULL'S - EYE PISTOLS, 
$2.25 each. A barrel of 
fun, combined with real 


: : =... accuracy. Works on a rubber- 
ILVER MINIATURE MARKSMANSHIP P se unind?, band arrangement, uses No. 6 


DECORATIONS, 50 cents. Also obtain- , OS Rl chilled shot. Box contains toy 
able in Sharpshooter and Expert Rifleman. ‘ 2 birds, bag of shot and facili- 
Boxed in cheerful little Christmas boxes. S; ties for making small targets. 


OVELY STERLING SILVER N. R. A. TROPHY SPOONS with 
N. R.A. seal on handle, $2.25 each; $12 per half-dozen; $20 per dozen. 
Each one in pretty little Christmas box. Each half-dozen or dozen in 

felt case. 


ANOTHER NEW ITEM! 
JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 
Binders for THE AMERICAN 

RIFLEMAN, $1.75 each. Green 

buckram with title and N. R. A. 

seal in gold lettering. Binder 

holds exactly one year’s issues. 


GOLD LIFE-MEMBER PINS, 
$2.50 EACH. SPLENDID 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


ND WE STILL HAVE, of 
course, Winchester rifles, 
Savage rifles, gallery targets, 

twenty-two ammunition, and 
cleaning material. JUST ASK 
US! By the way, if you’re in- 
terested in those heavy-barreled 
Winchester 52’s, or the 52 with 
stainless steel barrel, write us 
for prices. 











N. R. A. SERVICE COMPANY, Inc., #16 B+" Bailing, 910. 372h SEN. W. 
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What Lubaloy 


means to Riflemen 


oslo 


ERN bullet design have combined to 
produce some of the most accurate 
ammunition that the world has ever known. 


[= jackets and improved Wesr- 


The greater accuracy, reliability, bore pro- 
tection and total freedom from metal foul- 
ing, are advantages which have proven 
Western Lubaloy cartridges to be a genuine 
contribution to better ammunition. 


With the development of modern high- 
velocity rifles and jacketed bullets, riflemen 
found that fragments of the bullet jacket 
were frequently torn off as the bullet passed 
through the bore at terrific speed. These 
fragments adhere firmly to the lands, usually 
near the muzzle, and are known as metal 
fouling. 


Metal fouling not only greatly reduces the 
accuracy of the rifle, but the firmly attached 
drops of metal usually conceal beneath them 
a deposit of potassium chloride, which is a 
salt having an attraction for water, which in 
turn causes rust. Chemical solutions will not 
dissolve this potassium chloride; it must be 
dissolved by water or by cleaning solutions 
containing a large percentage of water. 


The evil of metal fouling has been over- 
come by Western metallurgists through the 
invention of a pat- 
ented jacket metal 
known as Lubaloy. 


Lubaloy (meaning 


Lubricating Alloy) is a copper alloy which 
has the toughness of steel without its disad- 
vantazes,and combines other qualities which 
make metal fouling a thing of the past. 


The extreme hardness of Lubaloy resists 
deformity without being brittle. This makes 
it ideal for the Open-point Expanding bullets 
manufactured by Western and makes slug- 
ging in the bore practically impossible. 


Lubaloy jacketed bullets have become 
overwhelmingly popular and have revolu- 
tionized high-power cartridge construction. 
They have been used by some of the world’s 
best shots in establishing world’s records. 
Many of the most important scientific and 
big-game expeditions select Western Lubaloy 
cartridges. Hunters are now able to take 
expensive rifles into the field confident in the 
knowledge that the barrel will not be ruined 
by metal fouling or corrosion. 


All Western rifle and pistol cartridges are 
now made with Lubaloy bullets. Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service, without charge, 
ready to help you with your shooting prob- 
lems. Always glad to hear from you. 


Lubaloy 


(LUBRICATING 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 1225 HUNTER AVENUE, EAST ALTON, ILLINOIS 


ALLOY) 


Cartridges 


Branch Offices: 


Hoboken, N. J., San Francisco. 
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Listen to the mes- 
sages these men will 
hearin thefar North 





There’sa GREAT 
Radio THRILL 


in store for you who love adventure and the great out- 
doors in listening-in on the special Winchester Arctic 
radio broadcasts this winter. These programs are 
carrying messages from home and loved ones—enter- 
tainment unusual—world news—over trackless north- 
ern wastes, far up inside the Arctic circle, to hardy 
pioneers, explorers, Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and missionaries who are otherwise isolated from all 
touch with the civilization they have left behind— 
even by mail or telegraph. 


As you listen in you will actually feel that you are 
living with these hardy pioneers in the shadow of 
the distant poles. 


Could you, at the same time, see into their cabins, 
igloos, huts or ships, you would probably find many of 
them well equipped with Winchester Rifles, Car- 
tridges, Shotguns and Shells, for Winchester World 
Standard Guns and Ammunition have always been 
companions to the pioneers. 


It is most appropriate, therefore, that Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co. should sponsor these special pro- 
grams, striving to serve, not only those afield, but 
those at home. 


For complete schedule see next column. Cut this 
out and tune in on these programs as they come along. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE MARK 
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KFKX-KYW, Chicago 1,000 


a Pittsburgh 980 


KFKX-KYW, Chicago 1,000 


WBZ, Sees 
WBZA, Boston f 990 


KDKA, Pittsburgh 980 


COMPLETE SCHEDULE OF 


WINCHESTER 


RADIO BROADCASTING 


TO THE 


POLAR REGIONS 


1928-1929 


} 
Westinghouse | K ‘to-| 


Station cycles Meters Date 


| 299.8 Saturday, Nov. 17, 1928 
oston ( eee) 302.8 Saturday, Nov. 24, 1928 

\A 

| 


we Ay > ringfield , 
cake Pittsburgh 980 — 2. Saturday, Dec. 1, 1928 
Also 


KFKX-KYW, Chicago 1,000; 299.8 Saturday, Dec. 8, 1928 
wee. [= | N 


990) 302.8 Saturday, Dec. 15, 1928 


305.9 Tuesday, Dec. 25, 1928 
Also 25 (Christmas Night) 


oston 





KFKX-KYW, rae 1,000 299.8 Tuesday, Jan. 1, 1929 


| (New Year's Night) 
| 


WBZ, 8 ringfield rn 

WBZA. [aoe y 990) 302.8 Saturday, Jan. 5, 1929 

KDKA, Pittsburgh § 980) 305.9 Saturday, Jan. 12, 1929 
Also 25 


KFKX-KYW, Chicago 1,000} 299.8 Saturday, Jan. 19, 1929 
WBZ, “ee } 


WBZA, Boston | 990) 302.8 Saturday, Jan. 26, 1929 
KDKA, Pittsburgh 980) 305.9 Saturday, Feb. 2, 1929 
Also 25 


299.8 Saturday, Feb. 9, 1929 


302.8 Saturday, Feb. 16, 1929 


305.9 Saturday, Feb. 23, 1929 
Also 25 











All programs commence at 11 p. m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time; 10 p. m. Central Time; 9 p. m. Mountain 
Time; 8 p. m. Pacific Time. 


For Christmas Gift 


HERE is nothing will please the 
man or youth who loves outdoor 
sport more, for a Christmas present 


this year, than a Winchester Rifle or 
Shotgun. There is a right Winches- 
ter for every kind of shooting and 
a fine range of great guns to select 
from. Look them over at your 
dealer’s. 
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The“.38 Special’— 


— target shots, sportsmen or 
police officers gather—from Alaska to 
the Argentine, Egypt to Australia, the S. & 
W. Military & Police, better known as the 


**.38 Special” is the favorite revolver. 


Championship teams and individual stars of 
National and International fame have used 
this gun for over twenty years. 


It is the revolver used by the famous “long 
shooters” of Kentucky and by the greatest 
long range shot of all—Captain A. H. Hardy. 
With it he keeps his shots in the Army 
silhouette target at 300 yards! 


Invariably purchasers of this model write that 
“I can do better shooting with this revolver 
than any other I have owned.” It is easy to 
shoot well because of its correct balance, 
proper shaped grip, fine action, and remark- 
able accuracy. 


Fitted with heat-treated cylinder, grooved 
straps and trigger, “Call” Gold Bead Patridge 
Sight, and latest improved target action, it is 
offered to members of the N.R.A. for $35.17. 


Our Descriptive Booklet R will interest 
you—it will be sent free upon request. 


Choice of Champions for 
regulation target shooting 
and by “Long Shooters’’ 
for 300-yard matches: 


SMITH & WESSON, INC. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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EDITORIAL 


Winter Sports 


N MOST cases “winter sports” will create dissimilar 
pictures in the minds of the members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association. To the man in the North, 
winter sports mean ice hockey, skiing and similar 
frosty pastimes. To the shooter in the South it means 
boating, fishing and swimming. To our fortunate 
brothers in Southern California, it may mean golf 
and tennis. There is, however, one winter sport which 
is universal in this country of ours. It is the great 
American pastime of attending to the other fellow’s 
business. It is even rumored that the ladies, gathered 
about the bridge tables during the winter months, are 
prone to this affliction; on that point we can say 
nothing, or would not if we could. 

It is during the winter, with its long nights, that 
people pay the most attention to their magazines and 
newspapers. Being canny folk, the reformers realize 
this fact, and it is during the winter that the news- 
papers carry column after column of propaganda ad- 
vocating the disarming of the individual and even the 
disarming of the Nation, in the pursuit of that great 
illusive something known as “world peace.” 

Dark plannings and dismal visions of the future do 
not thrive well in the summer. Long days of sunshine, 
spent in the open, broaden the vision of men. The 
rifleman is even willing to admit that the golfer may 
have his good points. The pistol shooter may be seen 
in converse with the tennis “nut.” But in the winter, 
held indoors either by inclement weather or long nights, 
the breadth of vision and the broadness of contact of 
the average American begins to restrict itself to the 
limits of four walls. It is on restricted vision that the 
antis and the reformers—the “long-haired men and the 
short-haired women,” as they were referred to in the 
old days in the West—depend for their success. 

It is in the winter, too, that the State and National 
Legislatures meet. Without the aid of the legislatures, 
the reformers would be lost. The great truism, that to 
be effective, no law can be enforced but must be 
obeyed, is lost on the “anti.” His great “cure-all” is 
to “pass a law,” and he cannot pass laws unless the 
legislatures are in session. 

Many harsh things have been said about the mental 
equipment of legislatures. Such remarks are unjust. 
The average legislator wants to do what the people who 
keep him in office desire him to do. Why not? If he 
does not he loses his job. When any legislator votes for 
a bill which is aimed at the man who loves a gun, he 
votes that way because he has gained the impression 
from the reformers that the people in his voting district 
favor such a law. If he knew how many of the people 
who voted for him were opposed to legislation of this 
type, he too would oppose it. All too often a man will 
rave about the mental equipment of his representative 
at the State capital or in Washington, when, instead of 
raving, he should be using the energy to acquaint that 
legislator, with the shooters’ side of the picture. 

Last year 96 anti-firearms bills of one type or an- 
other were killed in the various State legislatures and 


in Congress. Rest assured there will be a new crop 
presented this year. The campaign against the pistol 
has received many serious setbacks. It is continued 
by an invisible organization, apparently well financed 
and well equipped with propaganda facilities. It is 
continued not because of the particularly dangerous 
possibilities of the pistol but because it is easier to 
enlist the support of unthinking Americans in bills 
for the elimination of the pistol than it would be to 
gain the support of such people in a more frank 
attempt to disarm the country. The pistol offers the 
entering wedge for legislation which will eventually 
include the rifle and the shotgun. Agitation against 
the arming of the individual citizen provides a conven- 
ient smoke-screen for the insidious and powerful cam- 
paign which has been waged for a number of years in 
Congress for the abolishment of the American Army 
and the American Navy. 

There may be those who will object to THE AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN taking part in any “big navy” contro- 
versy. If there are any such, let them consider the 
fact that an adequate, efficient navy is the best insur- 
ance that they or their sons will not be called on to use 
their skill with the rifle in the defense of the country. 
Let them also remember that if the reformers, paci- 
fists and communists, American and foreign, succeed 
in their efforts to abolish the American Navy, their 
further task of abolishing the American pistol and 
revolver, the American rifle and the American shotgun 
will be a matter of child’s play. 

There are those winter sports which send a warm 
glow over the man who participates in them, regard- 
less of where the thermometer may stand at the time. 
There is this other winter sport which sends a chill 
up the spine of any red-blooded American who takes 
time to think about it—the great indoor sport of re- 
forming by “passing a law”—of preserving peace by 
abolishing the American Navy. There is but one way 
to get a real, satisfactory feeling of good red blood 
warmly coursing through an active body out of this 
particularly malicious winter sport—that is the pleas- 
urable glow which comes every time the attendants on 
other people’s business are thoroughly squelched by 
some legislative body. They will be laughed out of 
court regularly and consistently only when those citi- 































zens who still have the old idea as to what constitutes 
a good American, make known to the legislative bodies 


of the United States the fact that the people with red 
blood and warm hearts still cast more votes than 
those with yellow streaks and cold feet. 

It takes an organization to defeat organized move- 
ments. The National Rifle Association has been the 
American shooters’ organization since 1871. We realize 
that the members of the Association do not need to 
be told these things, but they do need to tell their 
friends. “Let’s pass a law”—America’s favorite indoor 
sport! Let’s stop making laws and enforce those we 
have! Let’s build an American Navy of the size we 
need for adequate defense—insurance that we may 
continue to enjoy our shooting as a great sport! 
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Some Late Dope on Rifle Powders 


By J. R. Matrern 


HE new du Pont No. 1204 “Improved Military Rifle” powder is 
to be regarded by shooters as of dual usefulness. The word 
“Military” in its name does not mean what it implies, for this pow- 
der is intended by its makers primarily for use in small-capacity 
cartridges like .32-20 and .25-20, and for the self-loading .32, .35, .351 
and .401 Winchester series. In its field the new powder provides a 
cool, progressive-burning pyro; and now for the first time it does 
for these small cartridges what for years has been done for larger 
cartridges by No. 18, No. 17% and No. 15% powders. 
“Improved Military Rifle” therefore refers to a certain chemical 


composition and shape of grain, rather than to the specific field of 


usefulness of the powder. The term is usually shortened to the 
initials “I. M. R.” 

But I. M. R. No. 1204 powder is also a fine propellant for re- 
duced loads and mid-range charges in medium-sized and large sport- 
ing and military cartridges, including .25-35 and .250 Savage as 
well as the larger cartridges. For this purpose, also, it is a missing 
link, and should provide new levels of convenience, accuracy and 
clean shooting for hand-loaders. 

The black grains of 1204 are of the perforated, washer-like 
shape familiar to us in No. 17%, No. 18, HiVel and Lightning 
“Military” powders; but you have to look closely to see this tubular 
character. They are certainly no larger than the grains of No. 80, 
or than the ordinary black pepper on your table. Such fine granu- 
lation means that the powder will measure through Ideal and Bond 
machines with exceptional smoothness and accuracy. It also means 
that the powder is quick-burning. No. 1204 is without the objec- 
tionable dust so characteristic of No. 80 powder. 

Now, let us summarize a bit. We have in 1204 a quick-burning 
pyro of progressive-burning type, and in the hard, coated, tubular 
grains that are little affected by moisture, and that give remarkable 
uniformity of action. Considering No. 1204 as a missing link, these 
qualities place it between No. 80 and No. 18. No. 80 is a good 
pyro so long as pressures do not go above about 20,000 pounds; 
but even at 25,000 pounds No. 18 does not burn any too cleanly 
and completely—it works better at 35,000. For the gap between, 
with a range of about 18,000 pounds per square inch, and around 
30,000 pounds, to speak in general terms, we have had only nitro- 
glycerine powders. 

It is probable that the balance point of 1204 is around 22,000 
pounds. Its tolerance upward is very wide, and probably is wide 
downward from this pressure, also. Consider that standard pressures 
of .25-20 and .32-20 cartridges are 18.000 to 22,000 pounds for 
normal, old standard loads; or around 28,000 for newer high-velocity 
ones. Consider, also, that the Winchester Self-Loading cartridges 
develop pressures of 35,000 to 38,000 pounds. The powder, Sharp- 
shooter, has been much used in these loadings and its working range 
affords the nearest parallel to that of the new powder. 

The duPont company names eleven cartridges for which it 
recommends charges of 1204, and in the same leaflet names twenty 
other cartridges in which 1204 is said to function inefficiently. 
Among the eleven, in addition to those previously named, are .35 
Remington Rimless, and .38-40 and .44-40. Among the twenty on 


- bullet. 


the black list are .22 High Power Savage, .300 Savage, .30-06, 
30-40, .32-40, .38-55 and .45-70. Far be it from the present writer 
to question the wisdom of the boys with the chronograph and 
pressure gun; but in our efforts to learn a powder’s place and value, 
certain comparisons are inevitable. 

Among the loadings recommended by du Pont is one giving the 
180-grain bullet 1,160 f. s. velocity in .38-40; one giving the 165- 
grain bullet 1,110 f. s. velocity in .32 Winchester Self-Loading; and 
a third giving the 60-grain bullet 1,265 f. s. velocity in .25-20. 
These are very light loadings. The pressures developed by them 
certainly can not be more than 10,000 to 12,000 pounds, considering 
the nature of the powder. These pressure figures, therefore, up to, 
perhaps, 15,000 pounds, afford us a substantial basis for fixing the 
low limit of No. 1204’s working range. 

At the other extreme, the recommendations include top velocities 
of 2,050 f. s. with 60-grain bullet in .25-20; 2,350 f. s. with 87-grain 
bullet in .25-35; 2,525 f. s. with 100-grain bullet in’ .250 Savage; 
2,000 f. s. with 80-grain bullet in .32-20; 2,090 f. s. with 200-grain 
bullet in .35 Remington; 1,855 f. s. with 180-grain bullet in .38-40; 
and 1,830 f. s. with 200-grain bullet in .44-40. It will be observed 
that of these the .25-20, .25-35, .250 Savage and .35 Remington veloci- 
ties are 100 to 200 f. s. below standard, while the velocities noted 
for .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40 are equal to or above standard. 

If these loadings are accepted as establishing the upper limit of 
No. 1204’s working range, we not only arrive at the conclusion that 
the powder works better below 28,000 pounds than above that figure, 
but we see that its efficiency depends in large measure upon the 
conditions of the particular cartridge. Shape of cartridge case, 
taper of the bottle neck and length of bearing of the bullet are fac- 
tors helping to establish the resistance offered powder gases, and 
helping to control a powder’s burning, as is well known. It would 
be difficult, however, to put a finger upon just the reason why No. 
1204 is said to work well as mid-range loading in one cartridge and 
not in some others named. 

Consider the fact that .250 Savage is in the accepted list, while 
.22 High Power is in the forbidden list. The .250 case holds, to 
the base of neck, 40 grains of powder, against 30 grains required to 
fill a .22 High Power case. A .257-inch bullet has a base area of 
.5284 square inch, compared with .4159 square inch for a .228-inch 
Relation between caliber and case capacity is practically 
identical in the two cartridges. Yet the du Pont leaflet states that 
those cartridges on the forbidden list have been found, by test, to be 
too large in shell capacity for No. 1204 powder. 

The answer undoubtedly lies in the fact that the ballistic boys 
base their recommendations entirely upon what happens in the 
test firing of certain standard bullets. If they find that a fairly 
low weight of charge develops a fairly high velocity, they consider 
the powder efficient in that particular cartridge. If they find that 
a rather heavy charge is required to give usual or less than usual 
velocity, they consider the powder inefficient in that cartridge. If 
another bullet, with longer or shorter bearing, were tried. the recom- 
mendations might place any particular cartridge in the other list. 
In any event to the hand-loader these instrumental findings are of 
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only general interest, for the’ things that count 
are accuracy, clean shooting, cool burning, 
safe pressures and the like. The hand-loader 
is not much interested in low weight of 
charge, but looks at the problem in a 
broader way. 

As a matter of fact, a number of careful 
shooters have been using No. 1204 powder 
in some of the various cartridges not recom- 
mended, with results that, to say the least, 
are satisfactory. For instance, there is .32- 
40. A charge of 20 grains gives 1,600 f. s. 
velocity. The accuracy has been splendid. 
Other straight shells in which it has been 
tried with success are .38-55 and _ .45-70, 
which are not so greatly different from .35 
Remington, after all. In .45-70, a charge of 
42 grains gives the 300-grain bullet nearly 
2,000 f. s. velocity. 

Among the bottle-neck cartridges, No. 1204 
has been used with decided success in Savage 
300 and .303, .30-40 Krag, .30-06, .303 
British and .22 High Power Savage; and it 
undoubtedly will do the job in others. This 
job, after all, remember, is to provide a cool, 
clean-burning pyro powder with a_ higher 
balance point than No. 80, giving higher ve- 
locities without flashing up too much pressure 
in the head of the case. Thus, with No. 80 
in .32-40, for instance, 13.2 grains give the 
165-grain bullet about 1,400 f. s. velocity; 
and this is the limit, because more powder 
swells case heads. But with a suitable charge 
of No. 1204, a velocity of 1,600 f. s., and 
probably more, may be obtained with this 
bullet before head pressures in the cartridge 
become too great. 

The field of No. 1204 powder, in any of 
the larger cartridges, lies in developing ve- 
locities of 1,500 or 1,600 f. s., and up to 
2,000 or 2,200, depending upon the nature 
of the cartridge. For lower velocities, es- 
pecially with light bullets, No. 80 will be 
better. For higher velocities, Nos. 18 or 
17% will be better, especially with heavy 
‘bullets. The du Pont recommendations men- 
tioned will serve as a guide, indicating those 
combinations of case and bullet that are 
most efficient. In this connection, observe 
.38-40, .44-40 and .32-20. Also observe the 
abrupt way in which top velocities. are lim- 
ited in .25-20, .250 Savage, .25-35 and .35 
Remington. The indication is that in these 
and similar cartridges the working range of 
pressure can be exceeded suddenly, with er- 
ratic and perhaps dangerous pressures result- 
ing; but such a thing does not interfere with 
the powder’s exceptional performance in nor- 
mal loads. 

At this stage it is best not to give exact 
charges of No. 1204 powder for these vari- 
ous additional cartridges. It will be safe, 
however, to commence trials with charges of 
the same weight as of No. 80, and work up- 
ward. Maximum loads will be half again as 
much as the maximum of No. 80. A table 
of loads and velocities of eight important 
cartridges is given at the end of this article. 
Minimum charges are governed somewhat by 
the fact that 1204 does not bulk up as much 
as No. 80. A measure set for 14 grains of 
80 will throw nearly 21 grains of 1204. 

No. 1147 duPont I. M. R. powder is an- 
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other comparative newcomer to the shooter 
who goes about his sport intelligently. It 
has been with us for several years but at 
first was regarded as experimental, and only 
lately has it been regarded as somewhat gen- 
erally useful. 

This powder was devised to deliver ultra- 
accuracy in extreme long-range target shoot- 
ing. When they could not get No. 15 or 
No. 16 pyros to shoot as uniformly as de- 
sired with heavy bullets in .30 caliber, a 
specially cut I. M. R. powder was produced 
that proved to be practically as accurate as 
HiVel. Its black tubular grains are about 
the same in diameter as those of 17%, but 
are only half as long, thus making No. 1147 
a relatively fine-grained powder that meas- 
ures very smoothly and accurately. A canis- 
ter bought about three years ago carried a 
label reading: “This powder is not recom- 
mended for any cartridge other than the .3C- 
06 Springfield. * * * A dense, progres- 
sive burning, nitrocellulose powder * * * 
of the improved military rifle type, and de- 
signed solely for use in the .30-06 Springfield 
cartridge. The discriminating rifleman doing 
experimental loading and desirous of improv- 
ing accuracy will find this powder to be very 
satisfactory.” 

Lately No. 1147 has been raised to the 
dignity of general trade sales, for individual 
shooters; and in almost identical form has 
been adopted by the Government for the new 
Mark I service .30-06 cartridge. A charge 
of 52.7 grains is used to give the 172-grain 
boat-tail bullet a velocity of 2,700 f. s. If 
1147 had no other advantages, its precision 
in measurement of charges would be reason 
enough for its use by hand-loaders who seek 
fine grouping in certain moderate power com- 
binations. It is the powder used in the fa- 
mous 1925 National Match ammunition that 
gave such fine results. 

A du Pont leaflet gives 50 charges for the 
six cartridges listed in the table at the end 
of this article. Other similar cartridges can 
also use No. 1147—notably .270 Winchester, 
.303 British and the three or four or half 
dozen .25-caliber high-powers. For the Nied- 
ner .25 Specials no other powder is as good, 
or will give within half an inch as small 
average groups at 100 yards. 

Government Pyro D. G., du Pont No. 20 
and Hercules No. 308, are now on the obso- 
lete list. No more of these powders will be 
made. No. 21, No. 1 and Schuetzen are 
gone, while No. 16, No. 15 and No. 308 are 
fast going. And there are others dying a 
natural death among shooters. 

The live and coming powders are du Pont 
No. 15%, No. 17%, No. 18, No. 80 and 
No. 5; and Hercules HiVel, No. 300, and 
pyro pistol powder, the latter not available 
to individuals. 

Shotgun powders of bulk type have a de- 
served popularity for use in very light load- 
ings in rifles, despite statements of powder- 
makers that they never should be so used. 
Used with light lead bullets, these powders 
give accuracy with economy. If any shotgun 
powders are selected, du Pont Oval and Her- 
cules Herco, the new _progressive-burning 
brands, should be the ones. They are slightly 
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less bulky, however, than du Pont shotgun, 
Oval bulks almost identically with No. 89, 
while du Pont shotgun requires a third mor 
space. 

Powders Nos. 1204, 1147, 18,1734 and 15Y, 
have tin incorporated in their composition, 
to insure cooler combustion and to prevent 
accumulation of metal-fouling in the barrel, 
The cooler burning quality adds considerably 
to the life of the barrel. I once fired a fine 
7-mm. Sporter toward dusk one evening 
With factory cartridges loaded with No. 16 
powder, that 20-inch barrel turned loose 4 
vicious concussion and a wide flash half as 
long as the gun. With another lot of car. 
tridges, loaded with 1734 powder, there was 
milder report and no flash. Velocities wer 
the same. 

These United States are of wide extent, 
particularly as concerns dry and wet climates, 
and cold and hot seasons. Arid Arizona does 
things to smokeless powders that are entirely 
different from what happens in westem 
Washington or the mountains of North Caro. 
lina. In general, moisture and cold slow up 
the burning of powder, while dryness and 
heat accelerate it. In a dry, hot climate any 
charge is likely to develop more pressure and 
velocity than in a damp, cold climate. A 
pyro or nitrocellulose powder is perhaps 
slightly more sensitive to changes in moisture 
than a nitroglycerine powder; but the latter 
is more affected by changes in temperature. 

These well-known facts form a background 
for the statement that each degree Fahrenheit 
change in temperature, between 60 and 80 de- 
grees, changes the bullet velocity developed 
by a pyro powder in a rifle cartridge by one 
foot-second. Above and below these tempera- 
tures the change is only about one-half foot 
per degree. Standard velocity figures are 
based upon the powder being at 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit when fired. Thus, your .30-40 
Krag fired at Phoenix in August might give 
2,040 f. s., as compared with possibly only 
1,935 f. s. if fired in February at Edmonton. 
Pressures are affected at the rate of about 18 
pounds per square inch per degree Fahrenheit 
change in temperature of cartridge and gun. 

Moisture effects upon pyro powders can be 
stated as causing a change of some 10 f. 5. 
in bullet velocity for each one-tenth of a per 
cent of moisture. These figures mean more 
to you when compared with prevailing hv- 
midities of actual localities and with stand- 
ardized moistures in powders. For exam- 
ple, how is shooting affected by a foggy 
winter month in Alaska, as compared to 4 
prolonged Kansas August, with the com 
leaves curling? Alaska might have 70 per 
cent relative humidity, and Kansas 20 pe 
cent. If your powder is stored so it is e 
posed to prevailing temperature and humid 
ity, but protected from rain and sunlight— 
which is the best manner of keeping it- 
it probably would absorb slightly more than 
1 per cent of moisture in Alaska above what 
it held in Kansas. This change might result 
in a loss of a hundred feet or so of velocity. 
Powder has been known to absorb as much 
as 3 or 4 per cent of moisture, but sud 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Notes On Set Triggers © 


By Maj. Jurtan S. Hatcuer 


[EprTor’s NoTe.—This article was _ written by Major Hatcher before the 1928 International Matches took place. In returning to this 
country after these matches, Colonel McDougal, Captain of our International Team, brought back with him a sample of the very latest Swiss 


set trigger for the Martini rifle, developed 
appears at the end of this article.] 
HEN an ordinary man who is not a 
shooter picks up a rifle, cocks it, and 
pulls the trigger, the trigger pull usually 
seems very light and easy to him. But let 
the same man go into a marksmanship con- 
test, and things seem quite different. Every 
time he gets the front sight lined up on the 
bull’s-eye and tries to pull the trigger, it 
seems to take a greatly increased amount of 
force to make it move. In other words, 
marksmanship makes the trigger pull seem 
heavier. 

One of the first things a marksman would 
like to do, therefore, is to have a lighter 
and easier trigger pull, so that it can be 
touched off at just the right moment with- 
out any disturbance to the rest of the gun. 

This can be accomplished to a certain ex- 
tent by smoothing up the sear notch and the 
sear, and by making the engagement of the 
sear with its notch smaller and smaller, so 
that there will not be so much work done 
in disengaging the sear. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to what can be done along this 
line, because the sear usually works into the 
notch on the hammer of the gun and the 
hammer is actuated by a strong spring. The 
notch in which the sear is engaged is close 
to the pivot of the hammer. Therefore, the 
pressure of the mainspring is multiplied by 
the time it gets to the sear notch. The 
work, therefore, of pulling the trigger in- 
volves sliding two metal surfaces on each 
other while these surfaces are being pressed 
together with quite a heavy force—namely, 
that of the mainspring, multiplied by the 
leverage. 

In order to make the easiest possible 
kind of trigger pull, the set trigger or “hair 
trigger,” as it is sometimes called, was de- 
vised. These hair trigger guns can usually 
be recognized by having two triggers, some- 
thing like the double trigger of a shotgun. 
To operate them, you pull back the rear 
trigger until it snaps. Then when you 
touch the front trigger ever so lightly, the 
gun will go off. 

Set triggers became very popular in this 
country over one hundred years ago, in the 
days of the old Kentucky squirrel rifles. In 
those days the standard of marksmanship in 
America was very high, and turkey shoots 
and marksmanship competitions of all kinds 
were popular. 

Many of the old Kentucky rifles that have 
been handed down to the present day are 
fitted with set triggers, and some of these 
set triggers are just as good as any modern 
Set trigger, and, in fact, would very well 
Serve as a model for anyone who wished to 
build a set trigger today. 

To understand the action of a set trigger, 
look at Fig. 1, which is a sketch showing 
the component parts, also the assembled 
view, of the set trigger of an old Kentucky 
rifle in possession of the author. The sear 


y Haemmerli & Company. A brief description of this trigger by Colonel McDougal, with cut, 


proper of the gun engages with the hammer, at right angles to the lock. This arm rests 
and is pivoted on the lock plate, which is just above the set trigger. Its position is 
fitted into the side of the gun. However, noted in the sketch. 

the sear has an arm extending right across The action of the set triggers in general 
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TOP VIEW- THIN SPRING 
FOR FRONT TRIGGER 


SIDE view 
THICK SPRING. FOR REAR TRIGGER 


f REAR TRIGGER 


Set trigger from an old Kentucky 
rifle in the author’s possession 





FIG. 4 
Top—Set trigger from Stotzer pistol. 


Top to bottom—Stevens set trigger—Old set 
trigger shown in Fig. 1—Winchester set trig- 
er—Set trigger from latest Martini rifle 












Bottom — Set trigger from Widmer pistol 
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can very well be studied by reference to 
the lower drawing in Fig. 1. The reg 
trigger is in reality a “knock-off” for the 
sear. The heavy spring shown to the rear 
of the trigger tends to hold the rear trigger 
in a forward position with the blade of it 
kicked up into the air and resting against 
the sear arm. . 

To operate the set trigger, the gun is first 
cocked. Then the rear trigger is pulled to 
the rear as far as possible, and is locked 
down by the point on the front trigger 
which engages the notch on the front part 
of the rear trigger. The engagement is very 
slight at this point. Moreover, the angle is 
such that it is very easy to slide the parts 
out of engagement. The slightest touch on 
the front trigger will release this contact 
and allow the heavy spring at the back to 
kick the arm of the rear trigger upward, 
when it strikes the sear arm and suddenly 
disengages the sear, allowing the hammer to 
fall at the same instant. 

The small screw between the two triggers 
limits the amount by which the front trigger 
catches onto the back one, and thereby regu- 
lates the trigger pull. There is a backward- 
projecting blade attached to the front trigger 
which operates to release the sear when the 
front trigger is pulled without setting it. In 
other words, unless the rear trigger is first 
pulled to set the mechanism, the front trigger 
acts as an ordinary trigger when pulled. In 
this case it works with a rather hard trigger 
pull. 


After the passing of the old Kentucky 
squirrel rifles there came a gradual lapse in 
marksmanship and competition shooting, dur- 
ing which the manufacture of set triggers was 
largely discontinued. However, in the latter 
part of the last century Schuetzen shooting 
became popular, and this again caused a 
call for set triggers. 

There were two well-known makes used 
in the Schuetzen game, one made by Stevens 
and the other by Winchester. Both the 
Winchester and Stevens double set triggers 
are of exactly the same type as the old 
Kentucky set triggers illustrated in Fig. 1. 
This can readily be seen by a reference to 
Fig. 2, which shows at the top of the cut 
the Stevens set trigger, just below it the set 
trigger from an old Kentucky flintlock, then 
the set trigger from a Winchester Schuetzen 
rifle, and at the bottom the set trigger from 
one of the newest Martinis. 

This bottom set trigger in Fig. 2 is worth 
a little further remark. It differs very 
materially from the others in mechanical 
construction, for instead of having just two 
levers it has four. Each lever reduces the 
pressure on the operating edges of the trig- 
ger still further, until with four levers the 
pressure at the point where the front trigge 
engages the other mechanism is so light that 
a trigger of this kind can be made very sé 
sitive indeed. In other words, the mot 
levers a gunsmith puts into his set triggt 
the easier the trigger pull is. As the othe 
triggers described are all two-lever trigge® 
and this Martini trigger is a four-lever 0% 
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it will be seen that the sensitiveness is 
multiplied many times. 

Fig. 3 shows the construction of these 
four-lever triggers. They can be made so 
sensitive that a breath of wind on the front 
trigger will cause them to go off, though of 
course it is not necessary to use it as sensi- 
tive as this at all times. 

Fig. 4 (page 10) shows two four-lever set 
triggers taken from free pistols that were 
used in the International Matches of 1925. 
The upper one is from a Stotzer pistol sold 
to the author by J. Hartman, the 1925 
world’s champion rifle shot. The bottom trig- 
ger is one from a Buchel pistol purchased 
from C. Widmer of St. Gall. 

Both of these triggers are of the four- 
lever type, and the mechanism is identical 
except that on the Widmer trigger the rear 
trigger, or the one that is used to do the 
setting, is brought out of the trigger guard 
in the shape of a lever on the left side of 
the gun. This gives it quite a different ap- 
pearance, but it is practically the same 
mechanism. 


When the United States first went into 
the International Match shooting just after 
the war the team used set triggers which 
were bought in Germany by members of the 
Army or Occupation. These set triggers, made 
to fit the Springfield rifle, are of the two- 
lever type, identical in construction with 
that of the old Kentucky rifle above de- 
scribed. A view of one of these German 
triggers is shown in Fig. 5, which shows the 
trigger assembled to a Springfield receiver. 


It will be noted that there is a special 
cam lever placed in the sear of the Spring- 
field rifle, and when the front trigger is 
touched the rear trigger flies forward and the 
upper arm of the rear trigger strikes up- 
ward on this sear cam, and the action 
causes the sear to be cammed down out of 
engagement with the striker. There is a 
certain loss of time to this reverse motion 
on the sear lever and sear, which is one 
of the disadvantages of this type of trigger. 
Another disadvantage is the fact that it was 
only the double-lever type, and therefore 
not as sensitive as might have been desirable. 


It is this set trigger which our Interna- 
tional Rifle Team used in the victories of 
1921 and 1922. The hope of improving the 
set trigger used at that time led to the 
design of set triggers, the most successful 
of which was made by Sergeant Rinkounis, 
of the Marine Corps, whose set trigger 
worked in the opposite direction and jerked 
the sear down instead of striking an upward 
blow first. Oscillographs showed that the 
Rinkounis trigger was faster than the Ger- 
man type, and it was used by the victorious 
American Rifle Team of 1924 by some mem- 
bers, while other members used the German 
trigger. 

The Rinkounis trigger was used in 1925, 
but did not give satisfaction because it was 
a handmade job, and there was a certain 
amount of trouble with sloppy pieces, etc.; 
and besides, being only a two-lever trigger, 
it was not capable of as much sensitiveness 


FIG. 3 


Four-lever set trigger from 
latest Martini rifle 


as was thought desirable. Accordingly, Cap- 
tain Woody, of Frankford Arsenal, who has 
done a great deal of gun-designing for him- 
self and who is one of the cleverest me- 
chanical men in the Ordnance Department, 
made up a set trigger for the use of the 1927 
International Rifle Team. The Woody set 
trigger is a four-lever trigger and is an im- 
provement on the latest Swiss triggers. In 
the Woody trigger one of the delicate springs 
used in the Swiss triggers is eliminated and 
the leverages are improved. This trigger 
gives a reduction of pressure on the contact 
points of 40 to 1. For equal sensitivity with 
a two-lever trigger, the rear trigger would 
have to have a forward-projecting arm about 
6 inches long, whereas in actual practice the 
forward arm of a two-lever trigger is about 
three-quarters of an inch long. 


The view of Captain Woody’s set trigger 
assembled in the Springfield rifle is shown in 
Fig. 6. 


Using a set trigger is quite different from 
using an ordinary trigger and requires a 
completely different method of handling the 
gun, and really requires long and persistent 
training to be mastered. In the first place, 
the set trigger is dangerous to use unless 
very special precautions are taken, because 
with the best of set triggers and the best 


FIG. 5 


German type set trigger assembled to 
Springfield receiver 


of marksmen there are bound to be ac- 
cidental discharges. For this reason special 
rules are made for matches in which set 
triggers are used. A set trigger must be 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The big-game country in the “good old summer time” 
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WRITE a story of words is one thing. day out in the mountains of Pennsylvania ways long and severe, so that cold weather 
To write a story which will be interest- early in the morning on the first drive, a is always expected during the big-game sea- 
ing, as well as instructive, is quite an- fine full-grown buck was sighted by the son. On the morning in question the tem- 
other matter. The most distinguished writers stand on the east side of the First Mountain. perature was 8 degrees below zero. The 
are afflicted sometimes with a multiplicity of The stand extended along the foot of the morning was gray. In addition the shadows wen « 
words and a poverty of thought. If the read- mountain for about a mile. The buck was from the pine trees helped to make the}... | 
ers of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will forget sighted on the ridge, with the wind blowing morning look gray, so that a really clear stats 
everything I write except the way this ille- from the buck toward the stand. He came view was more or less difficult. And the J... 
gal buck was taken in Pennsylvania, this down the mountain at a fair clip toward the severe cold weather was not a help to quick seen | 
story will have served its purpose. The center of the stand. The stand was shaped action and quick thinking. The sum total would 
other part of the story merely recites my like a half-moon around the foot of the of anything is very important, and all these } was leg 
ways of having fun while hunting, and a mountain, about 100 yards back of the in- circumstances added together helped to bring] 7). 
few of my ideas. Our methods and ideas Cline. about this illegal shot. the rif 
are all different and for this reason they are | The conditions for the hunt were fair— The first man to see the buck thought it} the gu 
all interesting. but none too good. The winters in the a legal buck. He saw the buck broadside } game } 
Hunting big game for fun often brings mountains of northern Pennsylvania are al- and fired, but missed. The buck went int0 fof He 
unexpected thrills, joys and even high and jumped toward the § County 
sorrows to the hunters. This | Tay, ‘ stand instead of away from it § the m¢ 
story has to do with both sorrow The second man also saw him §the m 
for one of our party and fun for sideways, thought him a_ legal Bhas a ¢ 
the rest of the party. In addi- buck and fired, but missed also. § big-gan 
tion it has taught us all one The third man saw him sidewayi} Noo, 
more thing about big-game hunt- and thought him a legal buck but F with ¢, 
ing, viz—keep your eye open could not fire because the fourth much 
and look out for the odd animal man was in his line of fire. The fis enti, 
while hunting big game under fourth man was sure it must b fis ype. 
Pennsylvania law. a legal buck because he head Jp... 
Last season the Crissman Club the first two men fire. He Wa § camera 
had a very queer buck on its all ready, but before he fired 6M that 7 
hands. The law did not permit looked sharply and saw plainlythe buc 
the shooting of spike bucks. The the whole buck broadside, heal §Commi: 
fine was $100. On the second 4 typical hunters’ lodge in the mountains of northern Pennsylvania and all. In addition he was sutt@{clearly . 
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he saw the legal prong, or “Y,” required by 
Pennsylvania law. He had a new Remington 
shooting U. S. Army ’06 ammunition. On 
this day he used a 220-grain soft - point 
bullet. When the buck came up to within 
75 yards he fired and killed him with 
the first shot. He followed up his 
kill and was stunned to find that he 
had killed a spike buck. I was on this 
stand at the time and went in with 
the buck to take a picture of the odd- 
shaped head and spikes. You will see 
upon examination of the picture that 
when looking at the buck sideways he ap- 
pears to have a prong. The two spikes 
cross each other in such a way that when 
seen from a distance anybody 

would think he had a prong and 
was legal. 

This illegal shot was not from 

the rifle of a novice, but from 

the gun of an old, seasoned big- 
game hunter, Elmer E. Schwalm, 
of Hegins Township, Schuylkill 
County, Pa. He was born in 

the mountains and has lived in 
the mountains all his life. He 
has a good eye and he is a good 

big-game hunter. 


Nearly all the hunters I travel 
with tease me because I carry 
much personal equipment which 
18 entirely unnecessary, but here 
is where one man did not say 
beans” when I got out my 
camera and explained to him 
that I would take a picture of 
the buck sideways for the Game 
Commission, so that they could 
#olearly see that this was an acci- 


Where the bear and deer like to feed in hot weather 


dent, pure and simple. This one man was 
Schwalm, who stands with the buck in 
the picture. He paid his fine of $100. 
But due to the picture and the help of 
the members of the Crissman Club it was 
easily proven to the Game Commission 
that the shot was not intentional, or for 
the purpose of getting an illegal buck. And 
when the buck was turned back to the 
Game Commission one-half of the fine was 
remitted to Schwalm, as provided by Pennsyl- 
vania law. 

This was something entirely new for all 
the members of the Crissman Club, most of 
whom are old men of years of experience. 
It was something new for me, and I submit 


A trapper’s “Home, Sweet Home” 


it to the readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLE- 
MAN for their amusement and benefit. 

Hunting for fun! Here we go: 

We do not all have the same kind of fun; 
but we are all curious to know about the 
fun others have. I will tell you about some 
of the different kinds of fun I have. Of 
course I have trouble, too. Everybody has 
trouble, but I am quite sure I have the 
most. And yet—perhaps you will not be- 
lieve me—I would not trade my trouble 
for yours, even if I could. I believe that 
every man is so made that he can handle 
his particular kind of trouble better than 
anybody else can. And so I even try to 
get a little fun out of my troubles. Some- 

times I actually manage to get 
a good laugh out of my troubles, 
which are mostly imaginary. 

There can not be any joy with- 
out sorrow—no birth without la- 
bor. For like reason one never 
gets a worth-while big-game tro- 
phy without effort. Sometimes 
the novice gets a fine trophy 
without much effort, but not 
without expense. It took much 
effort to produce the money to 
pay the expense. Of course, we 
know that sometimes the money 
is not even earned by the indi- 
vidual who spends it, but when 
this is the case, then the indi- 
vidual does not, and can not, ap- 
preciate the result. 

There never was a man made 
who enjoyed that which he did 
not earn. If he enjoyed it in 
advance, so to speak, then he 
paid for it afterwards. But he 





paid for it every time. This is a law of 
nature as true as the law of gravitation. Of 
course, every old man knows it to be a fact. 
I merely state it here for the benefit of the 
youngsters. The world would be a dreary 
place without the young people, and we ought 
to help them all we can. 

There are not two individuals exactly 
alike in any way; therefore, what one en- 
joys the other despises, or views with in- 
difference. The things which I enjoy on a 
big-game hunting trip are not necessarily the 
things which other big-game hunters enjoy. 
On the other hand, I have never met a big- 
game hunter who could not tell me some- 
thing interesting, even if I did not care for 
his methods or his ideas. 

The biggest and the best “kick” I get out 
of a big-game hunt is the pleasure I have 
with my equipment in the field. My field 
glass brings to me lots of genuine pleasure. 
Of course, I know that a field glass is en- 
tirely unnecessary in the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania. Many hunters consider it a bother, 
and rightly so. It is 23 ounces more weight, 
and of no value as a game-getter in the 
thick brush or woods of the Pennsylvania 
mountains. But to me it is a joy-getter, 
and that is what I am going for. 

With the glass I carry a few good maps, 
because I like to investigate things; look at 
all the landmarks; examine the log houses 
built 200 years ago by the early pioneers. 
The regular U. S. Geological Survey maps and 
the county maps published by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania are the best when 
hunting in Pennsylvania. They show the ex- 
act location of every trail or path, every 
spring, all the very small streams and all 
the names and locations of the mountains 





The winters are long and severe in the big-game country of northern Pennsylvania 


and valleys. Then sometimes I will make a 
map of my own in order to remember a 
landmark not on the published maps. They 
do not weigh much, are easily packed and 
help one from getting lost. Although I do 
get lost sometimes, even with the maps and 
a compass, I do not stay lost very long, 
as I might if I did not have the maps. 
Likewise, the joy I have while planning 
the trip and packing up is genuine. On a 
rainy Sunday, when I can not be out in the 
field, I will go into my library and look 
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over my equipment, and make repairs, make 
notes as to renewals necessary, and com- 
mence assorting the things I wish for the big- 
game hunting trip. Sometimes I begin 
packing and inspecting my equipment in 
September, and thus have lots of fun lomg 
before I actually get into the mountains. 


Not only do I have fun, but the rest of 
the family as well. The ladies of the house- 
hold and neighborhood like to come in and 
look my things over, and ask questions, and 
then go away puzzled, with that look whid 
seems to say: “How foolish; I’d rather play 
with a doll.” The men, too, like to come 
in and watch this annual pack-up and 
inspection, although some of them do no 
care for hunting or fishing. But they like to 
see my pictures and talk about it. All this 
is fun for me—real, genuine fun. And a 
this happens long before I get into th 
mountains. Then every year I must have 
something new. It may be useless, but ! 
must have it; otherwise my trip will be! 
failure completely. Therefore I get it. Thi 
shopping through the great sporting goo 
stores in Philadelphia is also a joy, and®# 
the whole big game trip is just one ii 
joy after another. 

After the game season is over the ft 
ing starts the joy, and in this way fishit 
and hunting are my two great big joys. 

But hark! There is a three in everything 
and so there is a third joy for me, too. Whi 
can it be? I will tell you—Home! 

It takes a lot of living to make a bot 
a home. Mine is a home because I live it 
a lot on purpose. When I am not huni 
or fishing or otherwise engaged out in # 
great open spaces, you will find me at be 
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I would rather be at home than anywhere 
else I know of. By this I do not mean that 
I would rather live in Philadelphia than any- 
where else, although Philadelphia is one of 
the best and most interesting of the large 
cities. I mean that wherever I choose to 
establish myself in a home that is where I 
would rather be than anywhere else. 

While hunting in the Seven Mountains 
some years ago I became acquainted with a 
very old man, who had lived there all his 
life. His little cabin stands alongside of the 
Panther Creek. The nearest cabin to it is 
several miles away. He called me in to show 
to me his buck heads and bear skins. When 
I was ready to go, he said: “This 
is not much of a place, but it is 
Home, Sweet Home, to me.” He 
expressed my view exactly. 

Wherever it may be located, 

my house must be more than a 
house. It must be “Home, 
Sweet Home.” If I should ever 
be so unfortunate as to lose my 
home, then life will not mean 
much to me. 

But now I am off the track. 
To get back to where I started, 
I must tell you of some other 
unnecessary things I carry for 
fun. The camera I carry is in- 
deed useless. It does not get 
any game. But the joy I get 
out of it and the joy all the 
other men get from my pictures 
1s worth as much as any trophy 
anybody gets any time anywhere. 
The older a picture the more 
valuable it is. I have pictures 
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“On the stand”—eight below zero 


40 years old, and many others, by the hun- 
dred, which are a source of great pleasure to 
me and everybody who sees them. The older 
I become the more pleasure I get from look- 
ing over them. I keep them in large books 
in my library, assorted according to date. 
Under each picture I have written a short his- 
tory of it, and why it was made. When the 
north wind howls and the snow flies on a 
cold winter night, I will go into my library, 
surrounded by my rifles, shotguns, fishing 
rods, trophies, books, powder horns and an- 
tiques used by my great-great-grandfathers 
during their pioneer days and with this set- 
ting, sometimes alone, sometimes surrounded 


by my family, I will look over my pictures 
taken years and years ago. And then in my 
imagination I will live the whole picture over 
again and I will have more joy with the 
picture than I had with the actual experience. 
We old hunters know that a hunting trip in 
zero weather brings hardship, and many times 
the anticipation of a joy is greater than the 
actual experience. By this I mean that the 
anticipation of a thing is often sweeter than 
the thing in reality. We have more ‘un be- 
fore the trip, getting ready, and after the 
trip, talking about it, than we have while in 
the midst of the hardships due to zero 
weather and winter storms. 

Joy? Pleasure? You bet! 

These are the times when I 
appreciate my ancestors, who 
helped to establish this great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and who helped to build this 
great and glorious United States 
of America, where all men are 
free and equal before God and 
the law, and where every man 
has the right to vote and the 
right to say who shall be the 
leaders. 

Every man (or woman) who 
goes hunting and fishing always 
forgets something. When he 
gets in the mountains there is 
always one thing he must have 
which he forgot to take along. 
Sometimes it is a pocket, knife; 
at other times perhaps gun oil or 
paregoric. To get around this I 
have a list pasted on hard card- 
board with everything I need or 
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want, whether useful or not, and all these 
things are packed in boxes or bags, and each 
package marked so that I know what is in 
each box or bag. This list is arranged in al- 
phabetical order, each article being the num- 
ber of the box or bag in which it is to be 
found, so that it is not necessary to go 
through all the boxes or bags to find it. And 
after I am through with it I put it back 
where it belongs. 

Why so careful? Because if I can not find 
a thing when I want it I may as well not 
possess it. It is useless unless I know where 
it is and unless I can get it at once. 

When we go hunting for fun, lots of fun 
may be had if we will take along a few tar- 
gets. The regulation N. R. A. target for 
100 yards is what I like best when I have 
a boy along who is willing to “run his legs 
off” setting them up and marking the hits 
and misses. When I must do the running 
myself the paper target is not at all satis- 
factory. 

So then what? 

To get around this running my legs off I 
get a piece of steel about 10 inches square 
and one inch thick, drill two holes into it 
and hang it on a tree, or anything that will 
hold it securely. Then at 100 yards I can 
bang away at it, and every time I fire a shot 
at it I can see it move and hear it ring if I 
hit. If I miss, it does not say a word. This 
idea saves me from running my legs off in- 
specting paper targets. 

Everybody enjoys this kind of shooting, 
too. The crack shots who smile broadly at 
the idea are always ready to shoot at my 
“steel buck,” and they. seem to get more 
kick out of it than I do. 

Aside from the fun we get out of it, 
hunting and fishing—living close to the laws 
of nature—develop character along correct 
lines. We get back to the exact laws of 
nature. We are not afraid of the dark. In- 
herently all men desire justice. Hunters 
and fishermen know that the animals have a 
very exact and just government among them- 
selves. Men and women who inherently have 
the desire to hunt and fish and live in the 
open spaces also have the inherent desire for 
freedom, independence, personal liberty and 
exact justice. 

Hunters and fishermen also know that the 
greater the population within a square mile, 
the less opportunity for hunting and fishing 
inside of that particular square mile. In this 
connection it will not be out of place to 
state what you already know, viz.: Our coun- 
try is becoming rapidly overpopulated, not 
with the blood of the pioneers, but with the 
cheap blood of all the world. They come 
here, not to break a virgin forest, or to face 
the savage Indian, or to establish a govern- 
ment of freedom and justice, but to delib- 
erately violate our law and thereby get rich. 
And we stand for it! 

Many times our fun turns into cussing 
when the rifle gets balky and we do not 
have any tools along. When going hunting 
for fun I recommend a few good tools as a 
help. During the season of 1925 I was 
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the only man in the outfit who had a file, a 
good screwdriver, a pair of pliers and a small 
hammer. One of the men (a front-line vet- 
eran of the World War, who has seen real 
war, and for this reason I think he ought to 
have known better) came into camp without 
a thing except his rifle. His rifle was in- 
jured by rough handling in the mountains. 
The most serious injury was the damage 
done to the front sight. Of course the rifle 
was useless. However, with my tools we 
were able to fix it. He had about made up 
his mind to go home. When I heard of it 
we got the tools out and fixed the rifle, and 
then he stayed with us. The next day he 
got the most beautiful buck ever taken from 
these mountains, with a full spread of antlers 
and a red hide, somewhat like the Virginia 
Red Deer, but very dark red, which is un- 
usual for these mountains, where the regular 
white tails are in the majority. This man 
likewise does not tease me any more about 
my extra or unnecessary equipment. 

In addition to the fun we get out of 
hunting and shooting, every gun, of high 
or low degree, in the hands of citizens of 
the United States is just that much more 
protection to the Nation. The men who 
know how to handle firearms are just that 
much ahead of the men who must be taught 
how to handle them. Further, the men who 
like to hunt and who like to handle fire- 
arms are not afraid of any enemy. And 
when the whole Nation is encouraged to han- 
dle firearms it gets in the blood and becomes 
part of the boy and the man. War can not 
be abolished until a majority of the peoples 
of the earth are free and understand the 
laws of nature exactly. Since only a very 
few are free and since only a very few have 
the correct understanding of the laws of na- 
ture, wars will be with us for some little 
time yet. 

We have, of course, a lot of fool laws 
against firearms, and against everything, for 
that matter; but these fool laws can be re- 
pealed after we all get tired of them and 
really want them repealed. We (and every- 
body) know that laws prohibiting firearms 
will not stop criminals from getting them 
if they want them, any more than prohibi- 
tion stops people from getting liquor if 
they want it. And as to accidents—we have 
always had them—(and criminals) before 
guns were invented, and we always will have 
them, with or without firearms. 

When the day comes upon which we will 
decide to be responsible for ourselves, rather 
than have laws prohibiting nearly every- 
thing worth while—when that day comes 
we will be more nearly free than we are now. 
A really good man, a 100 per cent man, does 
not need prohibition of firearms or anything 
else. When we prohibit anything to save a 
man, we admit that he is not a good 100-per- 
cent man; in other words, he is defective. We 
want, and need, quality rather than a lot of 
ninny boys, or a lot of crooks of foreign 
blood or native sons of recently arrived for- 
eigners (within the last 20 years) whose only 
reason for coming here was to live easy by 
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deliberately violating our law. Read the 
criminal trial list of any court in any Ameri- 
can city today, and try to pronounce the 
names of the criminals on trial. If we were 
visitors and did not know the truth, we 
might be made to believe the trials were 
being held in Europe. 

Personal responsibility must remain with 
the individual if personal liberty is desired, 
It is not sound policy—it is unnatural—to 
tax or restrain the good in order to save the 
bad or worthless. Are we going to spoil a 
good big egg in order to save a lot of rotten 
eggs? I wonder. 

Old hunters know of some of the laws of 
nature because they live close to nature, and 
we know that the animals know and observe 
the laws of nature very closely—in fact they 
observe them exactly. They know them by 
instinct. 

For myself I have learned through close 
contact with nature out in the great open 
spaces, that: 

What you do to others you do to your 
self. 

There can not be joy without sorrow. 

We cannot enjoy that which we do not 
earn. 

It is impossible for anything to happen 
until something else happens before it. Hence 
everybody’s life is subject to circumstances 
and environment. 

As a sportsman, a man fond of hunting 
and fishing, I live my life in my own way— 
do my best and leave the rest. 

Very nearly all the sportsmen I know 
agree with me in some things about rifles, 
fishing rods and equipment—not in every- 
thing, of course not. But on one thing we 
all agree—hunting is great fun! 

As sportsmen we respect the laws of na- 
ture, and here is one of them which all 
sportsmen know about. Perhaps they have 
never read these words before, but they know 
it by instinct—and they live it, too: 
‘Think not the beautiful doings of thy soul 

shall perish unremembered. 

They abide with thee forever. 

And alone the good thou doest nobly Truth 
and Love approve. 

Each pure and kindly deed of mercy brings 
an honest recompense; 

And from it looms that sovereign knowl 

edge of thy duty done— 
A joy beyond all Dignities of Earth.” 






















































MAKES GOOD CHECKING TOOLS 


Ir may interest the Editor of the RiFlr 
MAN to know that I for one of the olé 
timers, consider the checking tools made by 
R. J. Snyder, Pine Castle, Fla., among the 
best made. His spacing tool is particularly 
excellent. While it is highly tempered, th 
teeth do not break out, as in some tools. I 
checked eight or ten stocks with the fis 
one of his tools I used; then sent it bac 
to him to be reformed. This work he doe 


at very moderate cost. 
Perry D. FRAZER. 
















Ridgewood, N. J. 
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On All-Around Outdoor Handguns 


By Epwarp Paring, M.D. 


GREAT deal of thought and study has 

been expended in an effort to find an 
“al|-around handgun”—a gun capable of fine 
accuracy combined with energy sufficient for 
any occasion where a handgun can legiti- 
mately be used. Energy and accuracy in 
themselves are not enough. The gun is to 
be used out of doors at unknown ranges; 
so we must also have good velocity. Of 
course such a weapon must at best be a 
compromise. It can not be expected to com- 
pete on even terms at short-range target 
practice with guns such as the .38 Colt or 
Smith & Wesson, where everything else is 
sacrificed to accuracy. 

The revolver occupies a peculiar position 
in the firearms family. Since the develop- 
ment of smokeless powder the rifle has gone 
ahead faster than during any similar period 
in history. The change from flintlock to 
metallic cartridge is hardly greater than the 
change from the black-powder rifle of fifty 
years ago, with its slow-moving missile, to 
the small-caliber high-speed bolt-action rifle 
of our day. During all this period of rapid 
evolution the revolver has practically stood 
still. Various auto.-loading pistols have been 
put upon the market and have enjoyed con- 
siderable popularity, especially the Lager, 
which is probably the best of its kind. All 
these pistols had defects, however, that 
more than counterbalanced the speed and 
accuracy that made them popular. Their 
bullets were too light for serious work; the 
ammunition was expensive and difficult to 
reload; trigger pulls were creepy and hard to 
adjust. About the only purpose they served 
was to indicate that handgun-users as well 
as riflemen were ready for guns with im- 
proved ballistics. 

I am not going to waste my time lament- 
ing that we have no gun built to supply this 
need. By using what we have now avail- 
able we can go a long way toward realizing 
our ideal. 

In choosing a revolver for using heavy 
cartridges I see nothing in sight so good as 
the venerable Colt Single-Action. The gun 
has its faults; it is subject to breakage of 
small parts, and it has fixed sights. But it 
has other features that endear it to the 
hearts of thousands of users. Guns of re- 
cent manufacture with heat-treated cylinders 
will handle maximum charges of smokeless 
with safety. The Single-Action has the finest 
stip ever put on a gun—the most natural 
feeling and the easiest on your hand when 
heavy loads are used. If the Smith & Wes- 
son .44 target had as well-designed a grip it 
would be my idea of the ideal gun; but it 
Punishes my hand and I can not shoot it. 
It is worth while trying this gun out, for if 
you can shoot it without discomfort it is a 
splendid weapon, with good sights, fine trig- 
ger pull and rugged and durable action. 

The Colt and Smith & Wesson .38-caliber 
guns were mentioned above as types of 


strictly target guns. The .38 Smith & Wes- 
son Special is reloaded extensively, and very 
accurate ammunition for this gun can be 
produced at about what it costs to buy good 
.22’s. But I should like to contribute one 
piece of gratuitous advice which may save 
you the price of a new barrel. Don’t try 
to develop any super-loads to shoot in these 
double-action guns. Both of these guns are 
designed to handle black-powder cartridges 
or smokeless loads developing black-powder 
pressure. Mattern and the du Pont Powder 
Co. both speak of using as much as 11 
grains of No. 80 behind the 158-grain bul- 
let. Don’t do it. You will not blow up 
the cylinder but you will swell and crack 
the barrel just ahead of the cylinder. It 
will take two or three hundred cartridges 
loaded with 10 grains of No. 80 to do 
this. That makes it fairly expensive shoot- 
ing. One of my friends ruined three bar- 
rels in this manner, when he called it a day 
and bought a Single-Action. If you must 
use No. 80 don’t exceed 8 grains with the 
.38 Smith & Wesson special cartridge. 

The rubber grips which come on the Sin- 
gle-Action are an abomination; change to 
checked walnut at the first opportunity. The 
trigger pull of the Single-Action can be finely 
adjusted so that it lets off without creep or 
drag. A pull of about 3 pounds is usually 
satisfactory. 

As to cartridges, two stand out above all 
others: the .38-40 and the .44 Special. I 
have spent years playing with the .38-40. 
For all-around use out of doors, shooting at 
unknown ranges where extreme energy is 
not desired, I believe it surpasses all other 
cartridges. Where extreme knockdown en- 
ergy is sought the .44 Special is the choice. 

Remember, now, I am not talking about 
factory cartridges. We are going to load the 
-38-40 with quick-burning revolver powder 
that will give the 180-grain bullet close to 
1,200 foot-seconds’ velocity with accuracy 
second only to that of the finest .38 Special. 
We are going to use a 200-grain bullet in the 
.44 Special, and speed that up to 1,200 foot- 
seconds. Do you realize what that means? 
The .44-40 black-powder rifle, a gun in its 
day conceded amply powerful for all but the 
largest of American game, had a velocity of 
only 1,300 foot-seconds with a 200-grain bul- 
let. The .44 Special, as we load it, exceeds 
in power the .38-40 black-powder rifle, a gun 
still considered powerful enough for deer at 
short range. 

I can vouch for the accuracy of both of 
these cartridges. After one has used high- 
speed weapons such as these the ordinary 
revolver seems terribly tame. Shooting at 
100 yards becomes something more than a 
matter of holding two feet high and trusting 
to luck. The bullet falls hardly at all at 
100 yards, and shots that would be purely 
accidental with the older, slow-moving bullets 
become matter of course. 


The .38-40, as contrary to the general 
opinion, is not a difficult cartridge to reload. 
It is a bottle-necked shell and should be 
resized full length every time it is fired. 
Neck-sizing is not sufficient, as the cartridge 
swells at the base and soon gives trouble en- 
tering the cylinder. Another reason for pre- 
ferring full-length sizing is that it greatly 
prolongs the life of the case. Cases properly 
resized can be used an incredible number of 
times. 

For resizing I use a Belding & Mull die- 
and-plunger sizer. The shell, being bottle- 
necked, always enters the die straight, and a 
tap with a mallet forces it into the base. Oil 
the die about every third case, using an oily 
rag on a cleaning rod. Start with new primed 
cases. I prefer those of Remington manufac- 
ture, taking the No. 2% Remington nickel 
primer. This is the large revolver primer. 
Western and Winchester cases take the small 
primer. It always seemed to me that the 
large primer gave a little surer ignition in 
this large case. 

If we were to start with a fired case we 
would first remove the primer, and for this 
operation I find the little Government de- 
capper sold through the N. R. A. quick and 
handy. I next resize full length. Then put 
in a new primer. For this operation, as well 
as seating the bullet, I use the Bond “nut- 
cracker” tool. The next step I consider the 
most important one in the entire process— 
that is, the opening the mouth of the case 
so that the bullet can be introduced part way 
by hand. This insures that the base of 
the bullet will not be shaved, a most com- 
mon cause of wild-shooting ammunition when 
one is using an easily deformed bullet. The 
shell mouth can be opened by rotating it 
on the little case mouth reamer that comes 
on the Bond tool. As I have a Belding & 
Mull tool which I use for the .44 Special, 
I perform this little operation by tapping the 
case mouth down on the tapered end of this 
tool. This stretches the case rather than 
removing any of its substance. 

The next operation is to introduce the 
powder. I use either No. 5 or No. 80. I 
believe No. 5 is a little the better in the 
.38-40, especially if it is a 5'%-inch barreled 
gun such as mine is. I use 10 grains. No. 
80 I.use in charges of 15 grains. One can 
use more, but 15 grains make an accurate 
and flat-shooting load. 

After the powder is put into a number 
of cases I seat the bullets lightly by hand, 
and then put the cartridge into the chamber 
of my Bond tool. By pressing on the base 
of the cartridge with the thumb the bullet 
can be driven nearly home, and a slight ad- 
ditional pressure puts in the crimp. Bullets 
seated in this way never can have defective 
bases; and one great cause of inaccurate am- 
munition is eliminated. 

I cast my own bullets, using a Bond double- 
cavity mould casting two 180-grain bullets. 
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You can make about a dollar an hour cast- 
ing your own bullets, which makes it worth 
while. I use a mixture of one part tin to 
twelve parts lead. When I am undergoing 
a period of financial depression I get a bar 
of linotype metal and break it up into small 
pieces and use, perhaps, a half pound of this 
to twelve pounds of lead. One should keep 
bullets of different degrees of hardness sepa- 
rate. 

Occasionally one can pick up bullet metal 
at a bargain. Recently I found where a pipe 
organ was being torn out to make room for 
a new one, and I bought 150 pounds of organ 
pipes, which are composed of a mixture of 
tin and lead of just about the right degree 
of hardness. Also the idea of converting 
organ pipes into bullets appealed to me as 
being original, a variation of the old idea of 
beating swords into plowshares. 

Bullets are sized in an Ideal sizer and 
lubricator, and special care is taken not to 
deform the bases. I should not know what 
to do without one of these handy tools. 
Powder measures can be improvised quite 
easily; but nothing takes the place of an 
Ideal or Bond bullet press. 

The firm of Belding & Mull make a mould 
for an improved .38-40 bullet weighing 190 
grains in soft alloy. It is superior in design 
to the old 180-grain bullet—flatter on the 
point and undoubtedly a more deadly missile. 

The .44 Special receives similar treatment, 
except that one is not obliged to size the case 
full length. I have a Belding & Mull lever 
tool which sizes, expands and seats the 
primer, all at one operation, which saves 
time in handling. The other operations are 
identical in the two cartridges. For a bullet 
in the .44 I use the 200-grain Belding & 
Mull bullet cast one part tin to twelve parts 
lead. This bullet has a flat point, and is 
up to date in every respect. I use 15 grains 
of No. 80 powder behind this bullet and be- 
lieve it to be the finest combination avail- 
able where extreme power is sought. Trav- 
eling at 1,200' foot-seconds’ velocity it hits 
a terrific blow. The recoil is fairly stiff, and 
for that reason I use the .38-40 more than I 
do the .44; but for maximum energy re- 
quirements the .44 would be superior. 

As I was about to finish this article I re- 
ceived from a friend the following communi- 
cation from the du Pont Powder Co.: 

“Brandywine Laboratory has just com- 
pleted tests of S. R. No. 80 powder in the 
.38 Smith & Wesson Special cartridge with 
the 158-grain bullet, using components of 
recent manufacture, and find the charges 
recommended on the S. R. No. 80 leaflet 
are too high for these components. 

“A check test was recently made in old 
components of the 11-grain charge recom- 
mended on the leaflet, and the results of this 
test agree very closely with the results of the 
original test, both being well within the 
safety limits for the .38 Smith & Wesson 
Special revolver. A comparison of the origi- 
nal and the recent test is given below for 
your information. 


Weight of Muzzle Mean 
Date of charge velocity pressure in 
test in ors. in f. 8. pounds, sq. in. 
2-7-17 11.0 1,135 12,980 
4-1-27 11.0 1,134 12,120 
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“Since the feregoing check test was made 
in old components, additional tests have been 
made in components of recent manufacture 
with the following results: 


Weight of Muzzle Mean 
Date of charge velocity pressure in 
test in grs. in f. 8. pounds, sq.in. 
1-28-28 7.0 840 11,080 
1-28-28 8.0 940 13,380 


“These tests show that 8 grains is the 
maximum charge that can be used in this 
cartridge with safety. 

“We find it necessary to revise our maxi- 
mum recommended charge, therefore, from 
11 grains to 8 grains of S. R. No. 80 pow- 
der for the .38 Smith & Wesson Special car- 
tridge with the 158-grain bullet. 

“A study of the foregoing results would 
indicate this difference in weights of charge, 
as established by the maximum safe pressure, 
is in all probability due to differences be- 
tween the new and old components.” 

This bears out a belief I have held for 
two years past, that the charges of No. 80 
recommended for the .38 Special were en- 
tirely too large. It also brings up other 
points. 

If you can not depend upon the accuracy 
of the literature put out by the powder- 
makers, just where will you go for advice? 
As I interpret it, it means this: If you start 
out to shoot smokeless powder in a revolver 
regard yourself as a pioneer and _ experi- 
menter and go cautiously, increasing the 
charge of powder slowly from some charge 
of known safety. The loads suggested by 
me for the .38-40 and the .44 Special have 
been tried out some thousands of times and 
work safely in my gun. What they would 
do in your gun isn’t so certain, and it might 
be advisable to start with a smaller charge 
and work up. 

One thing in our favor in working with 
these two cartridges is the fact that we use 
no bullets of greater than 200 grains’ weight. 
When you increase the weight of the bullet 
much above 200 grains you approach a 
region of uncertainty, which I for one do 
not care to explore. 

Various attempts have been made to mod- 
ernize the .45 Colt cartridge. In my opinion 
such attempts are ill advised. The cartridge 
was designed for holding a heavy charge of 
black powder, and propelling a bullet of 255 
to 260 grains’ weight. This combination 
today leads all factory cartridges in power. 
Light-weight bullets—that is, bullets around 
200 grains in weight—work poorly in the 
45. Such bullets are necessarily short and 
stubby and not designed for the best accu- 
racy. If you wish to shoot 200-grain bullets 


the .44 Special will serve your purpose far, 


better. It would seem to me that the .45 
Colt revolver might be put up with the gun 
it superseded—the cap-and-ball—and given a 
long vacation. 

This, of course, does not apply to the .45 
Auto., which our Government has decided is 
the most desirable of all cartridges for man- 
killing at short range. If you have any little 


jobs of homicide to do, this is the logical 
selection. 
I believe this covers what I started out 
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to say. I do not think one can reiterate 
too often the dangers awaiting the careless 
hand-loader. Carefully practiced, hand-load. 
ing will elevate the revolver to its rightful 
position in the family of firearms. Careless 
or slovenly work can only result in disaster, 






FUZZY BULL OR FUZZY SIGHTS? 
By W. F. Roper 


Ir THE Almighty had given the question of 
pistol-shooting more careful consideration, 
human eyes might have been made so that 
one could see both of the sights and the 
bull’s-eye with the desired distinctness, ail 
at one time. 

.As this little matter was overlooked, eyes 
are made so that only objects at a given dis- 
tance can be seen clearly, and so pistol- 
shooters have to let either the sights or the 
bull blur. 

It may be that the old advice to “focus on 
the bull, line up the sights with each other, 
and in such a way that the bull appears on 
top of the front sight like a pumpkin on a 
post” is correct, but experiments seem to 
point very much in the opposite direction 
with me. 

Although I don’t know anything about this 
psychoanalysis stuff, it sounds like a fine kind 
of thing to use on this question; so let’s 
call it that and see whether it’s better to 
focus on the sights or on the bull. 

If you will agree that that thing which 
must be most accurately done should be 
given the closest attention, we can make a 
start. By arithmetic it is easy to prove that 
as slight an error as 1/100 of an inch in the 
alignment of the sights on a 10-inch barrel 
pistol will cause an error of 1.8 inches at 50 
yards. 

Now, in shooting position, the rear sight 
is about 30 inches from your eyes, and at 
this distance 1/100 of an inch is much harder 
to see than at reading distance. Certainly, if 
the sights are blurred, you absolutely can 
not tell whether you have the sights lined 
within 5/100, to say nothing of 1/100 of an 
inch. 

From this it would seem reasonable that 
as the correct alignment of the sights is of 
the greatest importance and requires the 
very clearest vision, the eye should be fo- 
cused on the sights while aiming. 

“But,” someone says, “your argument is 
incomplete. You haven’t said a word about 
the effect of having the bull’s-eye blur. What 
about the error that this will cause?” 

True, brother; but as most of us would 
be satisfied to know that we would always 
see and hold well enough to get into the 10 
ring, and as this ring on the 50-yard target is 
almost 4 inches in diameter, we have quite 
a bit of leeway for fuzziness of outline. The 
fact is, we have an 8-inch bull to look at; 
and no matter how badly it blurs we will be 
able to see to hold within an inch or so of 
the 6 o’clock point. 

At any rate, this will give you something 
to try, unless you’d rather accept the old 
rules regardless, and continue to get thos 
wide 8’s and 7’s. You can always blame tit 


(Continued on page 21) 
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OULD anyone who is interested in 

shotgun-shooting say that a satisfactory 
condition exists when there are four or five 
million shotgun-owners in the country who 
express an interest in shooting by taking out 
hunting licenses, but whose average number 
of shooting days is six and a fraction in a 
year? 

The answer is, of course, that something is 
wrong. The average man who owns a gun 
and likes to shoot is not satisfied to let 
that gun lie idle for 359 days out of the 
year. However, that is just about what he 
was doing up until two years ago, and the 
reason that he was doing it was because 
there wasn’t any form of artificial target- 
shooting that appealed to him enough to 
get him out to shoot. 

Then, along came the sport of Skeet—a 
sport that was carefully designed and worked 
out to appeal to that great class of shotgun- 
owners who could only shoot at game just 
a few days during the hunting season and 
who had never been interested in any form 
of artificial target-shooting that was in ex- 
istence up to the time Skeet was launched. 

Now the situation is changed. Instead of 
a man looking forward from one year to the 
next for a few days of hunting, he can now 
enjoy a thoroughly practical and fascinating 
form of target-shooting with a shotgun that 
gives him a close parallel to the shots en- 
countered in actual field hunting. 

The sport of Skeet was the product of 
necessity. A group of upland hunters, de- 
siring a form of wing-shooting practice in 
which more competition could be found 
than through the use of the hand trap, be- 
gan a rudimentary program of target-shooting 
that finally developed into Skeet as it is 
now before the American public. 

The layout of the Skeet field consists of 
a half circle having a 20-yard radius. At 
each end of the diameter there is located a 
trap. Each trap is set so that 
it will continuously throw its 
target directly down the diam- 
eter and 15 or 20 yards beyond 
the opposite trap. One trap is 
installed at a point about 10 
feet above the ground. The 
tension on the spring of this 
trap is increased so that it 
throws the bird out almost par- 
allel with the ground for the 
first 20 yards of its flight. The 
standard target crosses the point 
which represents the center of 
the circle at a height of 15 feet 
in the air. In other words, a 
target out of this trap starts 10 
feet from the ground, rises 5 
feet in the first 20 yards, and 
yet is given velocity enough to 
carry it 15 or 20 yards beyond 
the opposite trap. 

The second trap is located 
hear the ground. A bird from 
this trap rises to a height of 


Skeet, the New Sport For Shotgun-Shooters 


By W. H. Foster 


15 feet above the ground at the center of 
the circle, and also carries 15 or 20 yards 
beyond the opposite trap. The two targets 
from these two traps therefore differ in the 
character of their flight. 

The semicircle with its 20-yard radius, or 
40-yard diameter, and having a trap at each 
end of the diameter, is marked off into seven 
stations. No. 1 station is located at the 
high trap. No. 2 is about 10 yards distant 
around the circumference. No. 4 is half- 
way around. No. 7 is located at the trap at 
the other end of the diameter. 

The Skeet program consists of 25 targets. 
The shooting is usually done in squads up 
to five. The first shooter steps to No. 1 
station and loads his gun. The rules of 
Skeet forbid the shooter to put his gun to 
the shoulder, and he must hold it in an 
informal field shooting position. At the 
command of “pull” or “mark,” the trap boy 
throws the target from No. 1 trap. This 
comes out over the shooter’s head, but as 
it goes off toward the center of the circle 
it has the appearance in flight of a game 
bird that has jumped from the ground in 
front of him and risen to a normal height 
of 15 feet and then started off straightaway. 
Such a mark has to be held a little under to 
get the necessary lead. 

While the shooter is still standing at sta- 
tion 1 he reloads his gun with one shell and 
again calls “mark.” This time the target 
comes from the opposite trap and appears 
as an incomer, coming over the shooter’s 
head. This target must be shot at before 
it reaches him, since all targets are outlawed 
after they pass the shooter. If there are 
more shooters in the squad, the second man 
stands up and takes these two shots from 
station 1, etc., until all shooters have had 
their chance at this station. The squad 
then moves to station 2. . 

At this position the target from the first 
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Diagram of a Skeet field in operation 


trap is going away at an angle and the 
second one is coming in at an angle. At 
station No. 4 the shooter is presented with 
two cross shots, one going from left to 
right and the other from right to left; and 
to add to his difficulties the birds are going 
at different speeds and on different planes. 
At station 7 there is a repetition of the in- 
comer and straightaway, with a faster in- 
comer coming first (since the trap at station 
1 is always thrown first) and the slower- 
rising straightaway from station 7. 

In addition to the 14 shots fired from 
these stations, there is an additional station 
at the point halfway between the two traps, 
on the straight line connecting them. There 
the shooter stands and faces first one trap 
and then the other, taking the target coming 
toward him. In so doing he stands about 
20 yards from the trap, and to shoot at 
such a target requires extreme quickness of 
action, and proves to be a test for the fit 
of the gun and the quickness of the shooter. 
This station is established to make a com- 
pulsory snapshot, which is, of course, a part 
of every wing-shooter’s equipment. The 
shooting of two birds at each of the eight 
stations constitutes the single shooting. 

The shooters then move to stations 1 and 
2, 6 and 7, and shoot a pair of doubles from 
each of these stations. When doubles are 
shot, two shells, of course, are put into the 
gun and both traps are discharged simul- 
taneously upon the command. One of the 
targets is going away and the other coming 
in. The outgoing target is shot at first. 
While this is not a very common occurrence 
in actual game-hunting, it suffices here be- 
cause it gives a man thorough experience in 
shooting both barrels of his gun and puts 
additional test on him because he must 
change his swing from that in which he is 
following the outgoing bird to the reverse 
to cover the incomer. This uses up 24 
shells. To round out a box of 
ammunition an optional skot is 
given that can be taken from 
any station or either trap. 

The beauty of Skeet shoot- 
ing is that it permits the use, 
and in fact favors the use, 
of the same gun that the sports- 
man uses in hunting. The dis- 
tances at which the targets are 
shot have been worked out to 
favor the ideal game gun. While 
all targets except those from 
station 8 are supposed to be 
broken from the middle of the 
circle, or thereabouts, the clay 
target offers such a small mark 
as compared to the average 
game bird that a distance of 20 
yards is about all that the gun 
of average boring can stand. A 
clay target at this distance cor- 
responds to a game bird at 
least 10 yards farther away. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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NOTES ON SET TRIGGERS 
(Continued from page 11) 


“set” after the gun is loaded, because the 
action of closing or opening the bolt will 
almost certainly set off the trigger just from 
the jar. 

Therefore, the gun is loaded with the 
barrel resting upon a support and pointing 
at the ground. While the muzzle is still 
resting upon this support the rear set trig- 
ger is pulled back so that the triggers are 
set. Sometimes accidents occur at this 
point and accidental discharges may be ex- 
pected. The rules do not count such an 
accidental discharge against a marksman 
provided the barrel of the gun is resting 
upon the support when the discharge oc- 
curs; but if the barrel of the gun has left 
the support, and an accidental discharge oc- 
curs, the marksman gets zero, or whatever 
his bullet makes on the target. 

Using a set trigger for the first time 
usually makes a man who has been using 
only an ordinary trigger very nervous. It is 
like fooling with dynamite. The slightest 
touch makes it go off. The man using a set 
trigger for the first time would make a much 
worse score than he would with an ordinary 
trigger. In fact, I am not so sure that some 
of our International Match shots would 
not have done better with ordinary triggers 
throughout the entire match. By this I 
mean the old-timers of the Marine and 








Woody set trig- 

ger, as used by 
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other Service Teams, who have had years 
of experience with the regular trigger. 

In using the set trigger the methods of 
different operators vary considerably. Usually 
the fo.efinger is not placed in front of the 
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trigger but Gnly on the side. Great care 
must be taken in placing the finger against 
the trigger not to make the set trigger go 
off from the mere fact of touching it. One 
man that I know who is very good on using 
a set trigger always approaches the front 
trigger with a forward motion of his finger, 
so that when the finger finally touches the 
trigger the tendency is that it slightly 
presses the front trigger forward. Then 
there is no danger of the guns going off when 
the trigger is being touched. 

The next thing that happens is that the 
user aims at the target, and when he gets 
the sights into the proper position he merely 
relaxes his forefinger slightly, and the gun 
seems to go off of its own accord. 

When a set trigger gun has been cocked 
and the trigger is set it is a rather ticklish 
thing to monkey with, but it is easy to 
unload without danger. This is done by 
first putting the middle finger on the rear 
trigger and pulling this back as far as 
possible, then placing the forefinger on the 
front trigger and pressing it to the rear. 
Then let the rear trigger go forward slowly. 
The triggers are then released. This should, 
of course, be done with the muzzle of the 
gun pointing in a safe direction. 

Though all set triggers are somewhat 
ticklish to use, there is absolutely no doubt 
that with practice in their use they can help 
to make wonderfully high scores, especially in 
the standing and kneeling positions. 





SKEET, THE NEW SPORT FOR SHOT- 
GUN-SHOOTERS 


(Continued from page 19) 


At this time the sport of Skeet has met 
with such favorable reaction from the sports- 
men that there are now over 400 active 
Skeet clubs in existence, some shooting an 
average of 150,000 shells a year. In some 
cases it has been found necessary to install 


_automatic traps in order to take care of the 


crowds that are eager to try this elusive 
sport. 

In some other forms. of artificial target- 
shooting the regularity with which all the 
good shots can break targets has proven to 
be somewhat monotonous. Such will never 
be the case with Skeet. Out of the thou- 
sands of men who have been shooting during 
the past two years, there are less than 40 
who have broken 25 straight, and only three 
or four who have been able to do it with 
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HAEMMERLI & CO.’S 5-LEVER SET 
TRIGGER 


THE last word in set triggers for the Mar. 





































































tini rifle is the 5-lever set trigger made by taki 
Haemmerli & Co., of Switzerland. This jg “s 
the trigger that was used by the Swiss team Pyr 
in the 1928 International Match in Holland — moi 
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spring and four light springs. The arrange- Pi 
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to the lightest touch or a heavy breath. reas 
The trigger is extremely smooth in action, re 
There is no creep, looseness or side play, pow 
The five levers permit a very light pressure more 
between engaging surfaces for the last stage, ance 
by which an improvement in smoothness is bg 
gained over triggers of four levers or less, a 
with no appreciable loss in the time element. stror 
This trigger appears to be capable of be- | they 
ing built into a trigger guard for the Spring- cal n 
field action, as the kick-off feature is similar = 
to that of the various types of triggers in a t 
our heavy Springfield Match rifles. It is | make 
hoped that a satisfactory combination can be | older 
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SOME LATE DOPE ON RIFLE 
POWDERS 


(Continued from page 8) 





taking on of water is not known with the 
modern I. M. R. smokeless types. 

The older types of pyro powder, such as 
Pyro D. G., are much more sensitive to 
moisture. For one reason, the old brands 
were “adjusted” at the mills, when packed, 
to an extremely low moisture content, cor- 
responding to a climate more dry than any 
found in nature, or than found in America, 
at least. Wherever carried, these powders 
absorbed some moisture from the air, and 
grew correspondingly weaker. For another 
reason, the older powders were more hygro- 
scopic—they attracted moisture more readily, 
and soaked up more of it. The I. M. R. 
powders are adjusted, to begin with, with 
more moisture in them, more nearly in bal- 
ance with prevailing climates in which they 
may be used. Charges then are determined 
on that basis. They are not left so damp 
that they are likely to dry out and grow 
stronger in arid, hot regions or seasons; and 
they are prevented, by reason of their chemi- 
cal nature and the coating of the grains, from 
taking on much more moisture, even in damp 
regions. Whether your newer ammunition 
has been kept in Alaska or Kansas, therefore, 
makes only half as much difference as with 
older ammunition. 

To sum up, it might be possible to find as 
much as 5,000 pounds per square inch varia- 
tion in chamber pressure in identical car- 
tridges, at different places and times. Ve- 
locities might vary 150 to 200 f. s. These 
extremes, between very dry, very hot places, 
and very damp and cold places, might cor- 
respond to effects of using from one to four 
grains more or less of powder. The average 
variation actually found, of course, is only 
a small part of this possible total, because of 
the sealing of cartridges and powder cans, 
and like protection. The actual average total 
variation probably corresponds to a change 
in powder charge of only 2 or 3 per cent. 

It is worth noting here that a bullet flies 
with less resistance through moist air than 
through dry air; hence retains velocity 
better and strikes a target higher. It like- 
wise flies better at high altitude than over 
lowlands, and finds less resistance in warm 
air than in cold air. These effects are small, 
however. 

Modern smokeless rifle powders, while af- 
fected in their action by moisture, as de- 
scribed, are remarkable in that they are 
waterproof chemical compounds. They are 
never ruined by water, as black powder is. 
One method of storing smokeless powder in 
large quantities is under water. For use, 
the powder is simply dried out. There is 
the story of one small lot that laid for 
twenty years in the bottom of a goldfish 
bowl, and when taken out, dried and fired, 
had full strength. In a recent test, a liberal 
sample of rifle powder was soaked in water 
for several days. When ready to fire it, the 
shooters simply drained off the water, dried 
the powder grains with blotters only, and 
loaded it immediately. It proved not only 



















# sure fire, but nearly full strength. 


We may be prone to shed a few regretful 





tears over the passing of old favorite pow- 
ders like No. 1, or No. 20, or No. 15, for 
instance; but consolation awaits us in the 
greater potential accuracy, power and relia- 
bility of the newer brands. America leads 
the world in powders. 


CHARGES OF I. M. BR. NO. 1147 POWDER 


Bullet, Powder, 


grains Grains F. s. vel. 


en . PE. eevee 150 52.1 2,700 
Eo eae rere 150 58.5 3,000 
Ee eee ee 172 50.5 2,595 
ARSE ore re 172 54.5 2,800 
a ae 180 46. 2,320 
cost fa-sesity Sie Ses tad detects 180 50. 2,385 
EE Faroe s'6.wd'6 Gu é703.00 Swe 180 54.5 2,740 
CC , CECE COLE 220 50. 2,370 
RR RE Peer eee me ee 150 47. 2,715 
CORE eL Ce eTe TT ere 172 39. 2,225 
a) ee 172 43.5 2,530 
ME 1 Sridio cae. 5:0ee awa bike oF 180 44, 2,480 
0 RES ee 220 42. 2,230 
6.5 Mann.-Steyer .......... 160 39.2 2,400 
7-mm. See eee ee ee ee 139 44. 2,600 
PM 6s dknatewr sane ee 139 48.8 2,900 
EN ME “oo 04:0. 3.0 0806.08 .8 175 38. 2,250 
WE TY 64st vada nds 485s 175 45.5 2,600 
SI, 16.6 a6: edo are e's 150 54.5 3,015 
SS Sere 236 42. 1,895 
ee 280 49. 2,040 


CHARGES OF I. M. R. POWDER, NO. 1204 


Bullet, Powder, 
grains Grains F. s. vel. 


A As deek sew ecw as oth 60 8.2 1,265 
ae 60 12.2 2,050 
AEC ee ee 87 9.3 1,395 
DET > wan en bane ead eeeenns 87 11.3 1,740 
SE ais ee o2 ea wee eee 60 17. 2,115 
WN ds hints </c.0'd Biss sie 's obs 60 22.5 2,760 
ae 87 15. 1,865 
A eres 2 87 19.5 2,350 
MEE. Gi bs a6 esis oweemede'< 117 12.5 1,410 
RE a kp 5D EH 6 SRK E ROHS 117 18. 1,975 
CO Fer re ee 60 18.5 2,250 
EO PUTT eee 60 23.5 2,720 
, ee 87 17. 1,965 
TF PT eee 87 24.5 2,575 
oO OU eee 117 20. 1,960 
. 3. eer 117 22.7 2,140 
SO rT ee 87 23. 2,360 
: bP eee 87 28. 2,815 
St SE... ne c'ee's bale oie 100 21. 2,110 
SID 5. 9:5<..0'0% bal 6 29 100 26. 2,525 
-32-20 Rifle ....... Mean dike 80 ¥3. 1,560 
ET SED id W0:e' a0 See 80 15.8 2,000 
ET EE ans -0.0 60,400 00 0% 115 10. 1,355 
bP SS OPS 115 13. 1,675 
PD ee eer 150 27. 1,990 
rae 150 35. 2,450 
85 Remington ........... 200 25. 1,760 
BE MI no cas cecsne 200 31. 2,090 
eer ee eee 130 25. 1,520 
0 er ee ee 130 30.5 2,010 
RT cakes gaia pret a aa o8' 0 180 20. 1,160 
ME Bsa 'c- wrasse ethic O0o see 180 27.5 1,865 
NS. Wa 7.4.n ew Kae ee Ree eee 140 33.5 1,900 
REE avi em evn ddeseew ed 200 25. 1,400 
Pe 2S abs RWS ose Came cds 200 30 1,830 


FUZZY BULL OR FUZZY SIGHTS? 
(Continued from page 18) 
gun or the ammunition, although you know 
that the chances are it’s your own fault. 
Try seeing the sights for a change. You'll 
be just as surprised and pleased as I was 
when I found that this way of sighting cut 
the size of my groups down by 30 per cent. 


GOOD DOPE 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, 
816 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: 

What I have to say is such old stuff that 
most riflemen have forgotten it. Before the 
war a larger percentage of riflemen prepared 
their own ammunition than at present. The 
war surplus furnished plenty of cheap am- 
munition while it lasted. There was no in- 
centive for reloading when a fresh cartridge 
could be purchased for less than the price 
of reloading an old one. Now that the war 
stocks are becoming exhausted we are obliged 
to reload or stop shooting. Now a new 
barrel means nothing to -Col. Townsend 


Whelen, but it does to some of the rest of 
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us. Not only the price of a new barrel, 
but it takes a few hundred rounds of ammu- 
nition to sight in a new barrel at all ranges, 
and otherwise get acquainted with it. Then 
just when you have acquired confidence in 
your new barrel it is already beginning to 
deteriorate. The remedy for this is a less 
erosive load. The reloader can prepare such 
a load by using cast bullets. I have been 
using two loads that are not erosive, and that 
still have enough wallop to furnish real prac- 
tice with the Springfield: (1), 25 grains of 
du Pont No. 18 and a 200-grain gas-check 
bullet; (2), 25 grains No. 18 and the Squibb 
bullet. The velocity given for these loads 
is about 1,750 feet per second. I can re- 
call distinctly when any cartridge giving over 
1,600 feet per second was listed as an Ex- 
press cartridge in the Winchester catalogue. 
Both the above loads had given better accu- 
racy than the average war ammunition, but 
the question arose as to their being a prac- 
tical load, so we made a test over the D 
qualification course. Using load No. 1, 
Major Davis shot 9 points over Expert. 
Yours truly, 
ALFRED K. FRIEDRICH. 


TWO NEW PISTOL BOOKS COMING 


Reports have recently been received re- 
garding two new books on pistols and pistol 
shooting which are now on the press. One 
of these, “American Pistol Shooting,” is by 
Maj. W. D. Frazer, who is- well known 
to readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN a6 a 
pistol and rifle shot of national prominence 
and a contributor to this and other maga- 
zines. Major Frazer’s new book will differ 
from other books on pistols and revolvers in 
that it will be devoted almost exclusively to 
the technique of shooting, and will cover all 
phases, from practical police and defensive 
work to standardized target practice. 

Major Frazer is a Distinguished Pistol 
Shot of the U. S. Army, and has been a coach 
and shooting member of several National 
Match teams. He also shot on the winning 
Olympic Pistol Team of 1924, and the In- 
ternational team of the same year. 

The other new book, “Pistol and Revolver 
Shooting,” is by A. L. A. Himmelwright; and 
while it might be classed as a revision of 
Himmelwright’s original book by that name— 
so well and favorably known to all pistol 
shooters—the author advises us that, except 
for the historical data, which never changes, 
the book has been completely rewritten and 
enlarged, and may be regarded as an en- 
tirely new book. It will contain more than 
400 pages, with 126 illustrations. 

Among other things, the new book will 
contain chapters on the Free Pistol; Arms 
for Home and Shop Protection; Arms for 
Hunting! Practical Shooting; The Quick 
Draw; Priming Compositions and Effects; 
etc., etc. The author states that very com- 
plete ballistic tables will be included, with 
a good chapter on handloading, including 
more than 300 recommended loads. In short, 
the book is intended to be a handbook for 
the practical pistol marksman. 

It would seem that the pistol shooters of 
America are very fortunate in the splendid 
literature being produced for them. 





Dry-Rot 


A Frank Editorial for Club Secretaries 
By C. B. Lister 


RY-ROT is one of the banes of the for- 


ester. Working from the inside of what 
appears to be a perfectly healthy and strong 
tree, it goes ahead undetected and unchecked 
until the giant of the forest crashes before 
some wind which does no more than bend 
over the younger, healthy, pliant saplings 
which surround it. The younger trees, less 
conspicuous but healthy to the center, spring 
back after the gale has passed. 

Dry-rot is working in many of the older, 
better-known, more prominent rifle clubs of 
the country. Not so long ago we heard of 
an incident which came as a great surprise. 
One of the clubs which has been a fixture 
and a top-notcher in American rifle-shooting 
history for many years was challenged by 2 
British club for a friendly match by cable. 
The British suggested teams of ten shooters. 
This American club, which has a splendid 
range, a splendid reputation and excellent pos- 
sibilities for continually expanding member- 
ship, wrote their British friends suggesting 
that the team be reduced to six men on each 
side because they were unable to get out ten 
shooters to fire a team match. 

This club is afflicted with a malignant form 
of dry-rot. The prosperous exterior covers 
an empty shell. The six men it can get out 
for a team match are among the six best 
shots in the country; but as a club promoting 
rifle-shooting in its community, encouraging 
youngsters to take up the sport, combating 
anti-firearms legislation, spreading the gospel 
of straight shooting, how much good is it? 
How much longer will it be able to hold 
aloft the colors which have so often been 
pointed to by lesser clubs as a symbol of all 
that is desirable in the way of a civilian 
rifle club? No new material, no reserve— 
what a pity! We don’t know—we can not 
say for certain—that the dry-rot in this club 
has reached its present dangerous state be- 
cause the six men it now musters are among 
the best shots in the country; but we do 
know and we can say definitely that when 
any club develops a team of five or six men 
who are supremely good shots who consist- 
ently win the club matches, who have the 
only opportunity to represent the club in 
matches with other clubs, then dry-rot sets in. 

The newest members are the first to lose 
heart, to quit coming out, to give up rifle- 


shooting and to take up golf; then the 
average-good shots, the fellows who in the 
early days of the club did have a chance to 
win now and then and who did occasionally 
get on the club team. Faced with the in- 
surmountable wall of the five or six experts, 
these fellows, too, give up the ghost and fade 
out of the picture. They aren’t particularly 
missed for awhile, because the top-notchers 
continue to turn in team victories for their 
club and continue to shine in the individual 
matches in which they participate, bringing 
glory back to the club with them. But there 
comes a day when the club secretary looks 
around and discovers that his once prosperous 
outfit consists of this half-dozen shooters. 

Dry-rot! Lack of interest in the dub—lack 
of a chance for the shooter of average ability 
to ever accomplish anything which will keep 
him interested. Certainly these average 
shooters “had the same chance” to become 
good shots as the half-dozen experts. Why 
should we worry about them? The fact 
that they did not make the grade is their own 
fault. 

Well, maybe it was and maybe it wasn’t. 
Maybe they couldn’t afford the equipment. 
Maybe they couldn’t give the time. Maybe 
they didn’t have the instruction. Whatever 
the reason, they are out of the shooting game 
now. They are out of it with a bad taste in 
their mouths. They are not doing it any 
good, and you can’t much blame them. 

If your club has reached the point where 
you are beginning to become enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of your five-man team, 
you have reached the danger line. It is time 
to look behind the five-man team of experts 
to the twenty, thirty or forty men who pay in 
their dues, who make the club possible, who 
put their entry fees into the pot every week 
for the five experts to take out. These men 
are the heart of the rifle-shooting tree. The 
experts are the outflung branches which make 
it stand up above the other trees, but with- 
out a sound heart and a solid trunk under 
them the topmost branches aren’t worth 
much in a gale. 

Discourage men from becoming experts? 
Throw them out of the club as soon as they 
get good? Keep them off the club team? 
Not at all. The club needs them and the 
game needs them; some day the country may 
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need them. But don’t keep a dub off the 
firing line because an expert wants to mn 
another string of possibles. Don’t expect the 
average shot to keep paying entry fees to buy 
prizes for the expert to take home with him, 
Don’t tell the club members as a whole that 
there isn’t much use in bringing their rifles to 
the range next week because you are- going 
to shoot a team match, and of course the five 
experts will be the team. 

The N. R. A. conducts Tyro Matches not 
so much for the benefit of new clubs, where 
they are all tyros, as for the benefit of old 
clubs who should be training a tyro team or 
teams to some day take the place of the ex. 
perts. You will find many clubs who will 
not shoot matches with your outfit if they 
have to shoot against your experts; but they 
will shoot matches with you if you will put 
in a team of average shooters or dubs who 
are just about equal to the average shooters 
or dubs of the other club. In local matches 
handicap the experts. Do it arbitrarily o 
use the Kickers’ Handicap System. 

How about the Junior Rifle Corps? When 
a couple of high-school boys show up at your 
range, are they welcomed, coached and made 
to feel that you want them back, or are they 
just a couple of kids who are more or less 
of a nuisance? Some day those boys will 
either be shooting a rifle or playing golf. It 
is up to you now to say which it will be. 
There are 512 Junior Rifle Corps clubs in the 
United States today. There should be ten 
times that many. That is one answer to the 
problem of dry-rot. Taking care of the dubs, 
the tyros, the average shooters, is the other 
answer. 

A club over a quarter of a century old, 
internationally known, with a_ splendidly 
equipped range in a scene of rifle-shooting 
activity, and only six men available for a 
match with Great Britain! Dry-rot! Look 
out for it! 
































NOTES ON THE N. R. A. GALLERY 
MATCHES 


THE November issue of the RIFLEMAN cat- 
ried a news item stating that the 1929 Pro- 
gram of Postal Matches and Shooting Rules 
would be mailed in time to permit closing a 
few of the gallery matches as early as De- 
cember 1. The schedule which was printed 
with this article indicated that the following 
events would be closed on the first of De 
cember: Prone tyro, tyro championship, 
prone, sitting, kneeling and standing individ- 
ual gallery rifle matches; and the tyro slow, 
tyro rapid-fire, slow-fire, and timed-fire pistdl 
matches. However, due to the popular de 
mand for a number of eleventh-hour radical 
but, we believe, progressive changes, both i 
the conditions of some matches and in tar 
gets (with particular reference to the pistol 
sections), it will be impossible to get the new 
program in the hands of all shooters prior 
to December 1. Closing dates of entries ® 
the matches mentioned above, therefort, 
have been advanced to January 1. A copy of 
the program will be promptly mailed to evéty 
member of the Association, whether reques 
is made or not, and to all club secretané, 
as soon as delivery is made by the printers. 
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It might be frankly mentioned here that 
the changes referred to above have been 
made in expectation of receiving the approval 
of the Executive Committee; but as this is 
written we await formal authority of this 
committee before proceeding with the print- 
ing. The principal question involved is au- 
thority to print a rapid-fire gallery pistol 
target for timed- and rapid-fire gallery pistol 
matches. It is felt that such a target is 
needed in order to put gallery pistol shooting 
on an equal basis with pistol firing outdoors, 
because all rapid and timed fire out of 
doors is done at 25 yards, using the 50-yard 
Standard American target with only the 9 
and 10 rings blacked. Heretofore all pistol 
firing in the gallery has been done on the 20- 
yard Standard American target, making it 
much more difficult to shoot against time in- 
doors than is the case in firing at the rapid- 
fire target now used at 25 yards outdoors. 
Inasmuch as it is impractical to shorten the 
range for timed and rapid firing indoors and 
use the regular 20-yard target with a smaller 
sighting black, as was done in the case of 
outdoor pistol shooting, the plan which is now 
up for decision of the Executive Committee 
is to adopt and print a target for rapid- and 
timed-fire gallery matches, this target to be 
twice the dimensions of the 20-yard Standard 
American, but with only the 9 and 10 rings 
blacked. 

With the exception of police and military 
pistol tompetitions all pistol matches of the 
N. R. A. Gallery Program will be conducted 
in two sections (50 feet and 20 yards). Like 
the rifle matches of this program competitors 
may enter both sections, as they will be 
considered as competing in separate events. 
This provision should prove a real incentive 
to pistol-shooters who may not have access 
to the longer range but who can shoot at 50 
feet, the popular rifle-gallery range. 

In keeping with the policy of the Associa- 
tion to broaden the postal program whenever 
conditions warrant doing so, there has been 
added to the gallery section a match known 
as the N. R. A. Gallery Grand Aggregate. 
Scores made in the four individual position 
matches—the individual prone, sitting, kneel- 
ing and standing events—will constitute the 
score and standing in the new Gallery Grand 
Aggregate. 

Courses of fire in quite a number of the 
postal matches, particularly the qualification 
courses and the pistol matches, have been 
changed or modified so as to place the 
matches in general on a uniform basis. 
Heretofore, practically all of the gallery pistol 
matches called for a course of 60 shots, 
whereas in the outdoor section the course 
was generally 40 shots. Believing that the 
shorter course of 40 shots is more popular 
all pistol matches, outdoors and indoors, will 
be limited to this course. 

The several qualification matches have 
been worked out so that the course in each 
case corresponds to that of some important 
match. For example, the course for the 
gallery rifle qualification, which formerly 
called for both slow and rapid fire, has been 
modified to conform with the course as speci- 
fied for the Individual Gallery Champion- 
ship—namely, three stages: First stage, 10 
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shots prone, 10 sitting; second stage, 10 shots 
prone, 10 kneeling; third stage, 10 shots 
prone, 10 standing. Furthermore, the courses 
of fire having been made uniform, conditions 
of corresponding matches, such as the Gal- 
lery Individual Championship, as regards the 
gallery rifle qualification will permit com- 
petitors who make the necessary score and 
who desire to do so, to pay the required 
qualification entrance fee, and receive the 
appropriate badge without refiring the course. 
This change will undoubtedly meet with the 
approval of many shooters whose time is 
limited but who nevertheless are anxious to 
win the N. R. A. qualification badges, in ad- 
dition to competing in the regular program 
of matches. 

Because the Dewar course appears to be 
the most popular on the outdoor small-bore 
range, the outdoor small-bore qualification, as 
printed in the new program, will call for 
firing over this course. Scores made in any 
of the several Dewar course matches of the 
outdoor program may be counted as a quali- 
fication, if desired by the competitor, and 
the appropriate decoration will be awarded 
upon payment of the regular entrance fee. 

The Association confidently hopes that the 
last-minute delay mentioned above which 
makes it impossible to give the matches the 
desired early start will not in any way 
hamper the successful conduct of this pro- 
gram. The numerous changes have been 
made for the good of the game, and the 
delay in getting under way with the matches, 
as will be seen in the light of the above in- 
formation, is inevitable. With all these 
changes incorporated in the new program this 
year, we can at least confidently look for- 
ward to an early start of the gallery matches 
next winter. 


DIRECTORS TO MEET 


THE annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Association will be held in 
the Gold Ball Room of the Hotel Lafayette, 
in Washington, at 8 p. m., January 29, 1929. 
The meeting will be open to members and 
friends of the N. R. A. 


A NEW GENERATION OF FOUNDA- 
TION BUILDERS 


THE rifle-shooting game of today is built 
on the foundation laid by such men as the 
Goulds, Astors, Hudsons, Spencers, Wingates, 
Libbeys, et al. For a generation these 
original foundation-layers have been looked 
to by the riflemen of the country with the 
respect that we all feel-toward a man who 
has unselfishly done a job and done it well 
without thought of the labor and expense 
involved. 

Now there comes a new generation of 
foundation-builders for a bigger and more 
far-flung National Rifle Association. On Oc- 
tober 8 the following letter was sent to Life 
Members of the Association: 

“OcTOBER 8, 1928. 
“23,000 PILES! 

“Down the street a few blocks, work is 
under way on one of the sorely needed Gov- 
ernment office buildings. It is being built 
over what was, in the memory of our ‘oldest 
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inhabitants,’ Potomac marsh land. Twenty- 
three thousand piles are being driven, in ad- 
dition to the concrete work, to provide the 
foundations on which this one monumental 
building will eventually rise. With all the 
thought that has been given by engineers, 
architects, the Fine Arts Commission and 
others to the design and building of the su- 
perstructure, the question as to the perma- 
nency of the beauty and utility of this build- 
ing is being decided right now by the pile- 
drivers. Nothing can be more substantial, 
more enduring, than the foundation on which 
it is built. 
“More than half a century ago the foun- 
dations of the National Rifle Association were 
laid. An examination of the old reports and 
records shows how surprisingly small these 
foundations are for the present superstruc- 
ture. It will be wise, indeed, to broaden this 
foundation to take care of the structure 
which has grown from practically a State or- 
ganization to a far-flung edifice reaching from 
Maine to Hawaii, with corridors leading to 
the Congress of the United States and to the 
boy with his rifle on the farm. 
“The bed-rock foundation on which an As- 
sociation such as ours must depend is a per- 
manent reserve fund. Such a foundation is 
provided for through the Endowment Mem- 
bership. Endowment Members are entitled 
to all the privileges of membership, for life, 
including THe AMERICAN RIFLEMAN every 
month, the privileges of purchase, competi- 
tion, voting at the annual meetings, being 
elected to the Directorate and being elected 
to the Executive Committee chairs. A spe- 
cial Endowment Member’s Certificate, a dis- 
tinctive badge for wear on the range, and a 
miniature in rose gold for wear on civilian 
clothes will be provided Endowment Mem- 
bers. 
“As a life member of the association, you 
will be credited with the twenty-five dollars 
paid for Life Membership when you make 
application for Endowment Membership. The 
cost to you will be only seventy-five dollars. 
“Your Association is going ahead erecting 
a superstructure of constantly increasing 
weight and widespread dimensions. Like the 
new Government office, it is built on ‘made 
ground.’ The marshes of public indifference 
are not far beneath the surface. Let us get 
to work on a deep foundation and a broad 
one ample to support the edifice we are 
building, not only for this year, but for all 
time to come. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
“C, B. Lister, 
“Secretary-Treasurer.” 
Up to the time that our forms closed, No- 
vember 10, the following men had become 
Endowment Members: 
Mr. Jacob Weil 
Mr. Siegfried Roebling 
Mr. Paul Hornick 
Mr. Carleton C. Jones 
Mr. George P. Keegan 

. Mr. Gorton Lippitt 
Mr. Alexander Larsen 
Mr. Emmet F. McElroy 
Commander C. T. Osburn 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Another Clean Sweep for (oT 











Adds to Camp Perry Laurels with conclusive Wirs in 
all 1928 U.S. R.A. National Outdoor Pistol Matches 


COLT ‘‘CAMP PERRY’? MODEL 
.22 Cal. Single Shot Pistol 









R. RAY C. BRACKEN, of Columbus, Ohio, 
won Match B (the Pistol Championship), 50 
shots at 50 yards, Standard American Target, with 
a score of 475 x 500. 














Mr. Bracken also won Match I (the International), 60 shots at 50 
meters (54.68 yards), shot under International conditions, with a 


score of 526 x 600. Ray C. BRACKEN 
CoLuMBus, OHIO 









Mr. Bracken used the Colt Camp Perry Model in winning both Matches. 






COLT ‘“‘OFFICIAL POLICE” .38 Cal. REVOLVER 


Favorite of Champions 








A New National Record 


Dr. J. L. Bastey, of Boston, Mass., made a 
National Record when he won Match C (Mil- 
itary Arms), 50 shots at 50 yards, in strings of 5 
shots, in 15 seconds, with the record-breaking score 
of 436 x 500! 













Sgt. J. H. Young, of Portland, Oreg., Police, won Match D (Military Arms), 
same conditions as Match C, but for 25 shots only, with a score of 214x 
250. 









Match E (the Winans Trophy), won by Los Angeles Police Team, winners of the Police Pistol 
Team Match (the Colt Trophy) at Camp Perry, Ohio. In winning Match E the Los Angeles oe 3. i Meter 
Police Team made a score of 796 x 1,000. . 







Matches C, D and E were won with the Colt Official Police Revolver. 





““ Your Hand is Steadier with a Colt ’’ 


Colt's Complete Fire Arms Catalog, No. 000, Shows and Describes 
All Models of Colt Revolvers and Automatic Pistols. Ask for Your Copy. 








COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG CO., HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
(Sm aE a ER a RR DE SME RES A SREY URE TIE MLAB IIS EL 2. BAF ISR RNAI POL MEE AS ES NIIETS |  SAIMEL A AGEL NTE 
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Now! A Super-.38 
Colt Automatic Pistol 


Built on the Popular .45 Cal. Gov’t aA uEA P BEAT Bae Ret 
Model Automatic Pistol Frame PEE GRU RRM 


Visdeaineiy. Spay Ra) : b 

'T’HIS New Colt is brought out to meet the demand of % eae eSeae, 
the Target Shooter and Big-Game Hunter for an im- BAN B55 PONE 
proved Automatic Pistol to handle the powerful .38- 


caliber Automatic Cartridge. 


The Ideal “‘One-hand-gun”’ for Big Game 


WILL stop any animal on the American Continent. 


The .38 Automatic Colt Cartridge has high velocity with 
flat trajectory, great shocking power and deep penetration. 


The Ballistics of the .38 Automatic Colt Cartridge are as follows: 
Weight of Bullet 130 Grains .38 AUTOMATIO Cou? CaR- 
Muzzle Velocity 1,190 Foot Seconds rRipgs, FULL PAToH 


Muzzle Energy ..--408 Foot Pounds 
Penetration 12 %-inch Pine Boards 


ONE of the new Super-.38 Colt Automatic Pistols was sent to the Nationai 
Matches held at Camp Perry, Ohio, where those who were interested 


might have the privilege of shooting it. Many of the leading hand-gun experts 88 AUTOMATIC Cour Can- 
of the country shot this new Colt and the general opinion was that it is an ; 


excellent weapon, with very little recoil, and super-accurate at long range. 
The New Colt Super-.38 has all safety features of the Colt Government Model. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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A NEW GENERATION OF FOUNDA- 
TION-BUILDERS 
(Continued from page 23) 
Mr. Frederick H. Robinson 
Mr. Charles T. Church 
Mr. Robert M. Thompson 
Mr. Joe B. Wilson, Jr. 
Mr. Frederick W. Weir 
Mr. Homer B. Sargent 
Mr. Cornelius Crane 
Mr. Arthur K. Woodman 
Maj. Gen. F. C. Ainsworth 
Mr. Theodore L. Smith 
Mr. A. Felix du Pont 
Mr. Stuart Scott 
Mr. E. Mallinckrodt, Jr. 
Mr. George Westinghouse, Jr. 
Col. George E. Kemp 
Mr. Robert Boettger 
Dr. George Evans, Jr. 
Mr. Gustavus D. Pope 
Mr. Russell Wiles 
Mr. Harry L. Day 
Mr. Charles Henry Jurgens 
Maj. K. K. V. Casey 
Mr. William Keith Scott 
Mr. Bruce Ford 
Lt. Col. L. M. Rumsey 
In the years that follow, the names of 
these men and of the others who will become 
Endowment Members from time to time 
will occupy much the same position in the 
eyes of the shooters of America as has been 
held by the original founders in the minds 
of the shooters of today. 
The Association takes this opportunity to 
publicly express its appreciation of the un- 
selfish support of these men. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA RIFLE CHAM- 
PIONSHIP MATCHES 


Tue matches held by the Northern Cali- 
fornia riflemen on the third Sunday in Oc- 
tober would not look like much beside the 
annual Camp Perry fracas, but to those nu- 
merous men who are thousands of miles from 
Camp Perry, who may never see the National 
Matches, and to whom a meet involving more 
than a few clubs at the most is_a rarity, the 
occasion was a real treat. And may it be 
said right here that the occasion was a treat 
to many of those Camp Perry veterans who 
were present and firing because of the pres- 
ence of so many riflemen and teams who 
came for hundreds of miles to take part. 
Not the least of the credit for the success 
of the occasion goes to the San Francisco 
Examiner, whose support in _ broadcasting 
rifle-club activities for months before the 
big shoot, and in announcing the big shoot 
itself, was largely responsible for the fine 
turn-out. 

The California Rifle and Pistol. Associa- 
tion, a group of clubs in the northern part 
of the State, has been in existence for some 
eight or nine years. 

The death of the first secretary and moving 
of the second resulted, about a year ago, in 
the election of a green but ambitious presi- 
dent and executive committee, who were, 
however, experienced shots. The combina- 
tion of men and talents was excellent. A 
year’s program of monthly shoots was laid out, 
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permanent trophies belonging to the Associa- 
tion were rounded up for re-awarding, a 
match was arranged with the Battle Fleet 
when it was in San Francisco Bay in the 
spring, a tyro or instruction squad was cre- 
ated under the leadership of H. W. Hendrix, 
of the Mountain View Rifle Club, the edi- 
torial support of the sporting editor, Mr. Al 
Baum, of the San Francisco Examiner, was 
solicited, and there was much talk about a 
number of other projects. One of the most- 
talked-of projects was a “Little Camp Perry.” 

After many discussions a committee was 
appointed to go into the matter of arrange- 
ments for a three-day shoot and encamp- 
ment on one of the military ranges in the 
Bay region. In a short time this committee 
reported that some of the arrangements could 
be made buts that the difficulties which could 
not be overcome were too great. Reading 
between the lines of the report the real an- 
swer might have been found in the lack of 
men to manage the affair, for it must be 
realized that big matches take a lot of man- 
agement, and they have to be managed well 
to be successful. 

Finally the summer slipped by without any 
definite plan for a big shoot having been 
worked out. Then the September shoot was 
fired as a mere practice match without 
awards. November and December were al- 
ready scheduled full of turkey shoots. That 
left the 1928 officers of the Association with 
only one chance to do anything outstanding, 
that being on the third Sunday of October, 
the date of the regular monthly shoot. 

For practically a month, then, prepara- 
tions were carried on. Newspaper copy was 
released each week telling the shooting world 
what was to happen, where it would be, how 
to get there, and all about it. Notices, en- 
try blanks and programs were sent to every 
N. R. A. club from Bakersfield and San Luis 
Obispo to the Oregon line. New trophies 
were added to those already available. And 
the officers found themselves wondering how 
they would handle a crowd of approximately 
twice as many competitors as the range was 
equipped to take care of. 

The matches included a large number of 
events, most of which were included in the 
Army A course of fire. From 200 yards 
through 600 yards, the State Rifle Range at 
Leona Heights near Oakland, where the 
matches were fired, offers fourteen targets 
per range. Fortunately the firing on this 
range is across a valley, and the firing points 
are arranged in terraces. The 300-yard firing 
line is a continuation of the 200-yard line at 
the same level. The 500-yard line is back of 
and above the 300-yard line, and the 600- 
yard line is an extension from the 500-yard 
line back of and above the 200-yard line. 
The 1,000-yard line with only four positions 
is considerably farther back up on the hill. 
By taking precautions in the matter of see- 
ing that all firers kept the muzzles of their 
rifles well back from the front of the terrace 
on which the firing points were located, it 
was possible to fire two full ranges at one 
time and thus use twenty-eight targets at 
once. Each six-man team was given one 


target to itself, and the individual entries 
were squadded. In this way the entire turn- 


out was able to fire Course A complete, and 
thirty entries fired the 1,000-yard score be- 
sides. 

The California Rifle and Pistol Association 
presented a new trophy plaque to the cham- 
pionship six-man team. Charles Lindemann, 
a San Francisco jeweler and the moving spirit 
in the big annual trap shoots of the Golden 
Gate Gun Club, threw much personal enthu- 
siasm into the arrangements for this shoot 
and presented the individual rifle champion 
with a beautiful sterling-silver bread tray, 
G. A. Johnson, of the O. A. Bremer Co., gun- 
smiths and sporting goods, in San Francisco, 
presented a new trophy cup to the club 
showing the six highest scores from its entire 
membership. The 30th Infantry trophy cup 
went to the team winning the short range ag- 
gregate. The Golden Gate Rifle Club cup 
was put up for the winning rapid-fire team, 
and the Olympic Club cup was the award of 
the best team on the three 500- and 600-yard 
stages. The Mountain View Rifle Club of- 
fered a new cup to the individual winner at 
1,000 yards with any rifle and iron sights. To 
other winners, certificates of title will be 
issued. 

Capt. Harry F. Warr, California National 
Guard, range superintendent, took special 
pains to have everything of a mechanical na- 
ture on the range in good working order. 
Capt. King C. Tolles, as Chief Range Officer, 
with the help of Capt. Jack W. Howard, of 
the 30th Infantry, U. S. A., were the real 
secrets of the success of the day. Their 
work in command of the two firing lines, 
coupled with that of Capt. Arnold Smith and 
King Tolles, Jr., in charge of the pits, was 
all that made it possible to put twenty teams 
and a swarm of individuals through Course 
A in eight hours’ time. 


The scores were hardly to be classed as 
phenomenal, though certainly some good 
shooting was done. The individual winner, 
M. C. Dolson, shot a 338 over the course, 
which ties with Shepherd of the Battle Fleet 
for the highest individual score over Course 
A on the Leona range, as far as we are able 
to determine. If some old-timer knows of a 
higher score having been fired over this range, 
we should like to hear about it. J. Munte- 
ner won the 1,000-yard match with a 49 
with iron sights over a Martini action and 
heavy barrel. Edwards of the 30th Infantry 
team topped the rapid-fire list with the loss 
of only one point out of the 150 of the three 
stages. 

But the match did more than produce 
some scores and award some trophies. It 
showed the popularity of big-time shoots in 
this section, and showed how much Pacific 
coast riflemen want a large annual match to 
which they can hope to go regularly even 
though Camp Perry and Heaven remain still 
far-away places. It gave the incoming officers 
of the Association in northern California, and 
the officers of other clubs and associations in 
the Far West, a precedent on which to build 
bigger and bigger matches to serve both as 


feeders for Camp Perry and to satisfy the | 
demands of the scattered riflemen of the | 
West for more big shoulder-to-shoulder com | 


petition within their reach. 
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It won’t be long now until southern Cali- 
fornia, the Northwest, and points east will 
see all this and want to engage the San Fran- 
cisco sector in postal championships of all 


kinds, no doubt. 
TEAM SCORES 
SHORT-RANGE TEAM MATOH—23 ENTRIES 


. Golden Gate team No. 2 
. Roberts Island 
. Olympic Club 


RAPID-FIRE TEAM MATCH—23 ENTRIES 


. Olympic Club 
. Roberts Island 
3. Mountain View team No. 1 


MID-RANGE TEAM MATOH—23 ENTRIES 


. Olympic Club 
. Roberts Island 
. 80th Infantry 


TEAM OHAMPIONSHIP—23 ENTRIES 


. Olympic Club 

Roberts Island 

80th Infantry 

Mountain View team No. 1 
Golden Gate team No. 2 
San Luis Obispo 

Marin 

. Golden Gate team No. 1 

. Pal 

10. Co. 


INDIVIDUAL SCORES—113 COMPETITORS 


Name Short Rapid Mid 
and club range fire range 


o ++ - 192 147 *146 
147 


2 90 I ony GO PO 


Place 


1. M. C. Dolson, 
Olympic Club 
. L. Mehegan, 
Golden Gate 
Bee a 
pic ae oses 3 
Edwa 


143 


145 
\ ards, 

30th Infantry .... 
. Haack, 

Roberts Island 
. Mickelwalt, 

30th Infantry .... 
. MeCormick, 

Roberts Island ... 
. C. A. Montgomery, 

Mountain View ... 
. Smith, 

Roberts Island ... 
. C. S. Williams, 

Olympic Club .... 


187 


-- -¥192 145 


145 
144 
146 
145 


189 147 


* Indicates winner at this range. 

¢ Indicate second at this range. 

Mr. Negranti, San Luis Obispo, was second at 
Rapid Fire. His score of 148 does not show because 
he finished 16th in the Aggregate and space permits 
printing only the high 10. 


SAFETY FIRST—RANGE RULES 


[Reprint from Washington University 
Bulletin. ] 

Breech—Must be opened when taken from 
rack and kept open unless firing. 

Triggers—Will not be snapped without empty 
shell in chamber. Then only on the firing 
point with muzzle trained on target. 

Aiming—Same as for triggers. 

Signals—One whistle blast or command cease 
firing. No shot will be fired after this. 
Bolts will be opened at once, butts lifted 
from shoulder and gun laid down. This 
will hold until commence firing is given. 

Loading—Only on firing point with muzzle 
trained on target. No loaded gun will be 
pointed away from targets or carried from 
firing point. 

After firing—Pick up your brass and paper at 
once. Keep the range clean. You are 
your own flunkey. 

Time—Take plenty with your aim but snap 
into it and don’t waste time. All wasted 
time is depriving some other member of 
his chance to shoot. Apply the Golden 
Rule and keep moving. 

Carriers—Be sure the man below is not fir- 
ing. Start and stop them gradually. Don’t 
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slam them into the stops or move them 
with a jerk. 

Check in—At desk when you enter and leave 
the range. The range officer usually wants 
to see you for some record or other. 

Cleaning—Unless you turn your rifle over at 
once to another member, clean it immedi- 
ately and return to the rack. Never lay 
it down dirty. 

How to Clean Rifle— 

Put on a Clean Patch at the muzzle. 
Put muzzle in water and pump up and 
down, being careful not to draw any 
water out the breech. 

Take Wet Patch off at muzzle. 

Dry with two clean patches. 

Oil by inserting oily patch at breech and 
scrubbing. 

Cleaning rods must be inserted in the 
breech—never in the muzzle. 

Be careful of the equipment—it cost money, 
and we need our funds for prizes and am- 
munition. Why waste it on unnecessary 
repairs? 


NEW STATE SECRETARY FOR NORTH- 
ERN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. M. W. Scanton, 74 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, has been appointed 
N. R. A. State Secretary for northern Cali- 
fornia, succeeding Mr. E. N. Moor, who has 
held the position for a number of years. Mr. 
Moor has accepted a- position which will 
carry him to England for permanent loca- 
tion in that country. Mr. Scanlon is well 
known to the shooters in the territory over 
which he will now have supervision, and is 
an active officer of the California State Rifle 
and Pistol Association as well as associate 
editor of the Pacific Sportsman magazine. 

The shooters of northern California will 
find in Mr. Scanlon a man who is familiar 
with their problems from personal experi- 
ence, and the N. R. A. is glad to announce 
his appointment. 

Mr. Ned Cutting, 2904 Rock Glen Avenue, 
Eagle Rock, Calif., one of the best-known 
and best liked riflemen on the west coast, 
continues as N. R. A. State Secretary for 
southern California. 


SECRETARY FOR NEW 


MEXICO 


UNDER date of October 26, Mr. George W. 
Benvie, Hatch, N. Mex., was appointed 
N. R. A. State Secretary for that State, suc- 
ceeding Mr. J. C. McConvery, who has been 
State Secretary for some time past. Mr. 
Benvie is well known to the shooters of the 
State, having been captain of the New Mex- 
ico civilian team at the National Rifle 
Matches for the past several years. He will 
be glad to co-operate with the riflemen of 
the State in any way that he can in forward- 
ing their interests. 


NEW STATE 


VERMIN AND GAME PROTECTION 

WHILE the N. R. A. has not so far taken 
any active part in the campaign of game pro- 
tection and propagation which is being for- 
warded by various other sportsmen’s organi- 
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zations, it goes without saying that the As- 
sociation, being made up primarily of hunt- 
ers, is sincerely interested in this subject. As 
soon as the organizations which have for 
many years been talking about game protec- 
tion and propagation are able to get together 
on some plan which appears to be generally 
satisfactory, logical and workable, the N. R.A. 
is ready to put in its oar for the good of 
the cause. Until that time local clubs will 
do well to interest themselves in the subject 
and to do what they can to help under con- 
ditions which appear to be best adapted to 
the circumstances in their locality. In this 
connection, the following extract from the 
“Promotion News Bulletin,” issued by Maj. 
L. W. T. Waller, of the du Pont company, to 
his field men, is of interest: 


“VERMIN 


“The average man in looking over a farm 
is not aware of the amount of vermin nor- 
mally contained thereon, and it is only oc- 
casionally that his attention is drawn to 
these destroyers of insectivorous and game 
bird life. 

“The Game Conservation Institute School 
started at Clinton, N. J., has been very busy 
during the last three months in getting their 
farm started, putting up fences, manufactur- 
ing hatching coops and all such incidental 
duties. 

“Vermin control has not been the major 
issue and yet the list of vermin killed by 
the students of this school for three months— 
May 1 to August 1—totaled 427 pieces, listed 
as follows: 

owls 
hawks 
crows 
rats 
woodchucks 
weasels 
cats 
skunk 
12 snapping turtles 
43 water snakes 


Total 4a7-” 


Many clubs throughout the country have 
adopted a vermin hunt as a part of their an- 
nual program to provide novelty and also to 
interest hunters in the rifle club’s activities. 
Such hunts are generally based on a score 
system of so many points for each bird or 
animal brought in, a large number of points 
being given for the vermin which is particu- 
larly destructive in the section where the club 
is located, and a smaller number of points for 
vermin which does less damage. 

These vermin hunts generally attract a 
number of shooters to the club who have 
remained aloof from it because they felt 
that the civilian rifle club was purely a 
paper-target-shooting organization. 

The only note of caution to be sounded in 
connection with a, vermin hunt for your club 
is to warn against promiscuous shooting. A 
dead or wounded dog, cow or sheep is liable 
to cause enough trouble for a civilian riffe 
club to put it out of action. The vermin 
hunt idea, however, is a good one if it is 
carefully and intelligently conducted. 
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GETTING ADDITIONAL MEMBERS 


Tue card which is reproduced below is a 
part of a publicity campaign which is being 
undertaken by the Sea Girt (N. J.) Rifle and 
Pistol Club. To quote from the letter of 
Merle Simpson, Secretary of the club, in 
which he sent us this card: 

“These cards have been distributed to all 
the leading hardware stores, taxidermists, 
wardens, their deputies and sporting-goods 
stores in Monmouth County.” 

This is a simple, inexpensive way of ad- 
vertising the activities of a civilian rifle 
club. Notice that the support of the game 
wardens and their deputies has been enlisted. 

The problem of finding new members to 
replace those who are dropping out is a 
never-ending one for the live rifle-club sec- 
retary. A little campaign of this sort might 
surprise you with its results. 

Incidentally, this card is printed on pink 
bristol board and not on the ordinary white 
visiting-card stock. The color makes it stand 
out. 


Ir INTERESTED IN SHOOTING 
, WRITE TO 
SEA GIRT RIFLE AND PISTOL CLUB 
Mer_E R. SIMPSON 
Seeretary 
707 New York Blvd. 
Sea Girt, N. J. 


Ropert M. WHITZ 
President 


P. O. Box 1294 
Belmar, N. J. 





AMERICA WINS AGAIN! 


THE United States has won another Inter- 
national Match. Not only that, but the 
match was won by a team of American girls 
—on which hangs a tale. Many months 
ago a young lady packing .22 long-rifle car- 
tridges in the Winchester plant at New 
Haven exercised the female prerogative of 
curiosity and put her name and address in 
a carton of Precision 200, to see where the 
carton might finally end its journey. Weeks 
later came a letter from Mr. Eric Greener, 
of the City of London Volunteer Rifle Club 
in England. The letter suggested that there 
were about six women shooters in the City 
of London Volunteer Rifle Club who might 
be considered as gallery-match caliber. Mr. 
Greener thought that there might be a simi- 
lar number of the girls at the Winchester 
plant who would like to fire a friendly Inter- 
national Gallery Match by cable with their 
sister nimrods in London. The letter from 
Mr. Greener was turned over to Frank Rog- 
ers in his capacity as President of the Quin- 
nipiac Rifle and Revolver Club. Rogers im- 
mediately established contact with Mr. 
Greener, and as a result the conditions of 
the match were worked out. They provided 
for teams of six, all scores to count for rec- 
ord, range 25 yards, ysing the British five- 
bull 25-yard target, 10 shots per shooter, 
metallic sights. 

When Rogers came to collect his shooters 
for the actual firing of the match, he was 
only able to locate five girls who were willing 
to carry the load of American prestige in a 
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match of this type. Considering that he was 
beaten from the start, Rogers nevertheless 
got his five protegees on the firing line, and 
when the smoke had cleared away they had 
a team total of 471, with individual scores as 


follows: 


erie pie RAPS 92 
TROME: ccc cc veseoe 95 CO ero eee 91 
oo eee ee 


The targets were dispatched to England 
for final scoring and the British targets were 
in due time received in New Haven. With 
the typical Anglo-Saxon idea of what consti- 
tutes good sportsmanship, the British team 
had refused to consider their sixth girls’ team 
total, but had arranged to count for record 


the scores of the first five girls to fire. The 
total score for these five girls was 462: 
CE ccincoee cude Se”) MEE nbhe ooce sce 90 
bee ee 9 BMEBOMB 6 oc cscc.ce 88 
NEED ok: crores ask aciee 90 


Miss Capron, who in the draw had drawn 
sixth place and whose score was conse- 
quently not counted, turned in a 94. Had 
her score been considered instead of that of 
Miss Andrews, the British girls would have 
turned in a team total of 468, which still 
would have left the American team three 
points to the good. 

The match was voted a huge success by 
all participants and will probably result in 
numerous other friendly International Matches 
between club teams of both women and men, 
as Mr. Greener has indicated his willingness 
to arrange for additional matches of this 
nature. 

Some years ago a team of schoolgirls in 
Washington shot against and defeated a girls’ 
team in New Zealand. It is believed, how- 
ever, that this is the first time that a women’s 
team from a strictly civilian rifle club has 
ever had the courage to grapple with foreign 
rivals. 

Club secretaries desiring to arrange similar 
matches may get in touch with Mr. Greener 
at the City of London Volunteer Rifle Club, 
101 Leadenhall Street, London E. C. 3, 
England. 


NEW CLUBS, NOTICE 

THE Rippowam Rifle and Gun Club, Stam- 
ford, Conn., desires matches of any character 
or any size, teams up to twelve or fifteen 
men. Challenges should be sent to Mr. 
William L. Wilson, 5153 Main Street, Stam- 
ford. 

This is a comparatively young club, and 
other newly organized clubs desiring compe- 
titions with teams not made up of seasoned 
match shooters may find what they want by 
getting in touch with Rippowam. 


NEW IDEAS FOR NOVELTY SHOOTS 
REVOLVER BOWLING CONTEST 


THE pins are so located that a ricochet 
shot can possibly knock down all five pins, 
although in a great many thousand shots 
I’ve never seen this done yet. Very. fre- 
quently a person can hit No. 1 with suffi- 
cient English to knock down Nos. 3 and 5, 
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and hit No. 2 with sufficient English to 
knock down No. 4, making the entire score 
in two shots and scoring 40. 

In this contest the idea is not to knock 
them from the table, but merely to knock 
the pins over. The pins are made of 2x4 
stock 5 inches long. 

Five wooden pins 4 inches wide placed on 
48-inch table 25 feet away. Knock down 
pins with least number of shots. High score 
wins. 





Five shots scoring as follows: 


All in four shots ... 20 


All in one shot ..... 50 
i .. 40 All in five shots .... 15 


All in two shots . 
All in three shots .. 30 


Where less than five pins in five shots are 
knocked down, the score is arrived at by 
considering the blocks “killed” for a point 
value, as shown in the above diagram. 


REVOLVER GOLF CONTEST 


The object of this contest is to knock the 
blocks entirely off the table, and after con- 
siderable experimentation, so as to get the 
blocks into position where a good shot can 
knock them off in one, two, three order, we 
have the gauge so that everybody will shoot 
with the blocks in exactly the same position. 
These little blocks are made from 2x4 yel- 
low pine 4 inches long and if a fellow does 
not land near the center of one of them, 
the block spins around and stays on the 
table, and he has to use up another shot to 
get this “wounded block” off the table. 

Three blocks on table at 25 feet. Knock 
blocks off table with least number of shots. 
Low score wins: 


I I on o25 05.6 6 tnorodges<nnss 3 
3 v * .  — eee <n 
ee EN Sina bee. 5 colds ede Rbe. 1608 1 


Each block remaining on table after five 
shots adds 10 to score. 


INTERBORO RIFLE CLUB HAS BEEN 
BUSY 


THE Interboro Rifle Club, of Essington, 
Pa., brought to a clse a very successful fall 
season on the small-bore range. On Sunday, 
September 16, the Club Championship was 
fired over the Dewar course, which allowed 
W. L. Stephens, Jr., to take the members into 
camp for the silver cup with a score of 
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394x400, J. Queflander winning second place 
with 392x400 and J. Hutchins third with 
383x400. Both got bronze medals. The 
scores follow: 


Stephens .... 394 x 400 

ueflander .. 392 x 400 
Setchina . 383 x 400 
Durette 376 x 400 
Burkins .... 372x400 


The match for the E. F. Burkins Trophy 
was fired on September 30. This match is 
15 shots for record at 50 and 100 yards, any 
sights. The crack shot of the club, J. Que- 
flander, came to the front in this match and 
took home the bacon; and just to show the 
members he could shoot, also won the re- 
entry matches. That sure was John’s day; 
so we gave him the cup, which represents 
the E. F. Burkins Trophy, with the under- 
standing that he would put nothing stronger 
than water in it. Scores for this match 
follow: 

Queflander 


358 x 400 
358 x 400 
. 840 x 400 
177 x 400 


Cherry 
Walty 
O’Brian 
Fogel 


On Saturday, October 20, some of our 
members went to Wilmington, Del., where 
over the range of the Wilmington Rifle Club 
they fired the Delaware State Small-Bore 
Championship; .22-caliber rifles, any sights, 
over 250 yards, with five sighting shots and 
twenty for record, were the conditions. 

Weather conditions were very bad for 
such a long-range match, the light was dull, 
with a 25- to 30-mile wind sweeping the 
range at 10 o’clock. This main event for 
the Wilmington Club went to W. L. Steph- 
ens, Jr., who was more fortunate in doping 
the wind and carried off the silver cup for 
high score of 86x 100. E. J. Fogel finished 
second with 84x100. The six high scores 
follow: 


W. L. Stephens, Jr. 86 x 100 


84 x 100 
81x 100 
69 x 100 
60 x 100 
54x 100 

E. J. Fogel won this match last year with 
a score of 86, and he and Bill in this year’s 
match were tied until the last two shots 
which Fogel let blow out for two “fours” 
and Stephens came through with two good 
“fives” to win. 

After next Sunday, when we fire another 
match over the Dewar course, we will begin 
our Indoor Matches. The officers and mem- 
bers of the club will be glad to see some 
new faces out to the turkey shoots this 
winter. 


NOT TOO EARLY TO THINK ABOUT IT 


Tue Sterling (Colorado) Rifle Club report 
that they are planning now to use the 25- 
cent fee charged at their weekly shoots for a 
fund which will be used to send a member of 
the club to Camp Perry to the National 
Matches of 1929. When every rifle club in 
the country has a man attending the School 
of Instruction and the Matches at Camp 
Perry each year the standard of marksman- 
ship in every club is going to jump by leaps 
and bounds. By laying plans now for the 
creation of a fund, it will Le entirely possible 
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for many outfits to send representatives to 
Camp Perry next August or September, when 
the matches are held. Such a fund can be 
gotten together through the medium of 
weekly shoots, benefit shoots, dances, card 
parties, etc., and by contributions. Stretched 
over the eight months’ period from now until 
August, a surprising amount of money can 
be raised for such a worth-while purpose. 


DAVENPORT SHARPSHOOTERS END 
SEASON 

THE last of seven monthly shoots held 
once a month on the Forest Park range was 
completed October 6. All shooting was at 
200 yards offhand position, and use of any 
style rifle permitted. At each of these seven 
monthly shoots each shooter fired three 
shots on the honor targets. Aside from the 
regular prizes which are put up at each 
month for the participants, there are two 
kinds of gold medals offered for the high 
totals in all shoots on this target. The 
shooter who has never made the highest 
score wins what is called a “Junior” medal; 
but if he should repeat this winning there- 
after he gets out of the Junior class and wins 
the Senior medal. O. J. Rohlf won the 
Junior medal on a score of 429, and Ed. 
Muhl the Senior on a score of 444, making 
an average of 63 3/7 on each shoot out of 
the possible of 75. Mr. Muhl was expected 
to raise the record at the beginning of the 
contest, but he let down on the last end 
and failed to beat Chris Jansen’s record for 
the range of 66 average. It takes good luck 
and good shooting to reach an average of 
66 in one trial, principally because on each 
of the seven different days of the matches 
the weather is never exactly the same. 

As has been the custom for many years, 
there will be another match on the range 
the Sunday before Thanksgiving, and on this 
a target is used which is made out of a 
Mann target and shaped like a turkey and 
with lines running from the head to the 
tail. It is much of a luck shot to hit the cen- 
ter line, which runs in a diagonal manner 
and counts 20, with half-inch lines running 
to each side counting one point each less. 

By putting in a dime, each shooter fires a 
shot, and whoever gets the highest count 
takes the pot. After this a new pot is-made 
up and the same thing is repeated, which is 
kept up until dark, and is quite an interest- 
ing occasion. There will be two or three 
of these pool targets available to accommo- 
date the shooters, who will probably number 
20 or 25. 


AKRON RIFLE CLUB RETAINS BOSTON 
HILLS TROPHY 

For the second consecutive time, the Akron 

Rifle Club took the annual shoot on the Bos- 

ton Hills range, retaining the cup won by 

them last year from the boys of the Akron 

University R. O. T. C. Only three teams 


took part this year. This decrease in entries 
might be attributed to the fact that Colonel 
Connelley, of the 145th Infantry, has offered 
a new cup to be shot for by the military 
teams at 200 yards; 10 shots rapid fire sit- 
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ting at 200 yards, A target, 2 sighting shots 
and 10 for record, slow fire, prone at 600 
yards. Last year the rapid-fire stage had to 
be omitted because there were too many 
teams entered. 

The scores follow: 


Akron Rifle Club, Inc.: Total scores 


Team total 
Sunrise Rifle and Pistol Club of Oanton: 


ROOSEVELT RIFLE CLUB HOLDS 
PISTOL QUALIFICATION 


ANSWERING the demand expressed by the 
marksmen of the Metropolitan area the 
Roosevelt Rifle Club of New York City in- 
augurated an annual pistol qualification shoot 
on Sunday, October 14. 

This first attempt was a huge success. 
Seventeen fired the regulation pistol D course 
of the Army, and only one failed to qualify, 
due to the fact that he had never fired a 
pistol before in his life. Of the other 16, 
10 made the grade of Expert, 3 Sharpshooter 
and 3 Marksman. 

Mrs. J. M. Hilborn was the surprise of 
the match, qualifying as Sharpshooter when 
she knocked out a 95 at the slow-fire stage! 
Jerry, the other member of the Hilborn 
family, made the highest score, 9312, to win 
the Roosevelt silver medal. 

The most gratifying part of the shoot was 
the fact that eight qualifications were en- 
tirely new ones, the other eight having fired 
the course before, and either equaled or bet- 
tered their previous records. The results of 
this match clearly indicate that even better 
results would have been obtained had it not 
been for a cold north wind which blew down 
the valley in the morning. This materially 
affected the earlier scores; but as the wind 
abated and the sun warmed up toward the 
afternoon the scores increased. 


THE EXPERTS, PISTOL D COURSE 
Per cent 


J. M. ifihere, Roosevdt Rifle Club 93% 
Gm. 3 M. Guldner It Rifle Club ... 
Mackey, t 4. Rifle Club.. 90 
Fred N. Anderson, Hackensack, N. J. 
A. G. Vail, Lhe agg Rifle Club 
George S. ‘Bergman Rooseve ifle 
Sam eTekuleky, Roosevelt Rifle = 
D. J. Murphy, Roosevelt hy 
Roosevelt Ri 


George Sheldon, i: 
Paul A. Mackey, Poughkeepsie “Rifle Club .. 

SIX HUNDRED COMPETITORS AT 

GALLERY TURKEY SHOOT 

Tse Hawthorne Gun Club, of Chicago, 
Ill,, is sponsored and conducted by the 
Western Electric Co. The club is located in 
a plant and in a city where there are more 
things to divert a man’s attention, or a 
woman’s attention, either, for that matter, 
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from rifle-shooting as a sport than will be 
found in almost any other place in the United 
States. Yet the Hawthorne Club at its last 
turkey shoot had better than 600 competitors. 

A cut of the target, very much reduced, is 
given below, together with a description fur- 
nished by Mr. G. A. Lindgren, club secretary, 
as to how the match was conducted. It is 
felt certain that Mr. Lindgren will be glad 
to furnish information in regard to the di- 
mensions of the target or possibly a sample 
of the target to any interested club secretary. 





DETAILS OF THE HAWTHORNE CLUB TURKEY 
SHOOT 


“This match is fired on a special target, a 
copy of which I am inclosing. Counting 
rings radiate from the center of the eye and 
are spaced one-half inch apart. This ar- 
rangement makes it possible for the turkey 
to be given away on either a high or low 
score, the eye being counted as zero. Our 
method of handling this match is as follows: 

“The price of turkeys governs the number 
of shots which will constitute a match. The 
entry fee is 10 cents per shot, and if turkeys 
are worth $5 each, the match will consist of 
50 shots. The position is strictly offhand, 
and a time limit of 5 seconds is allowed for 
each shot. 

“A competitor wishing to enter this match 
must purchase a ticket from one of the range 
officers. Any sort of a ticket will serve the 
purpose and any number may be purchased 
by an individual at 10 cents each. 

“Our range is equipped with six firing 
points. However, we do not necessarily re- 
quire that all points be filled before shooting 
off a relay. Before starting a relay, the 
range officer in charge of the line turns off 
the lights in the butts and issues one car- 
tridge to each competitor in the relay, re- 
ceiving a ticket in return. At the command 
of ‘get ready—fire,’ he switches on the lights 
for 5 seconds and then turns them off again. 
If a shooter did not fire the cartridge issued, 
he is permitted to do so in the following re- 
lay, but must in the meantime extract the 
shell from the chamber. (By allowing no 
ammunition on the line other than that is- 
sued by the range officer, which happens to 
be one cartridge at a time, we have eliminated 
as far as possible any chance for accident.) 
After a lapse of a few seconds, the lights 
are again turned on, and the scorer in the 
butts checks each target and calls a hit or 
. Miss on each respective position, and also 
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calls the position having high shot—i.e., the 
shot closest to the eye. The high target is 
then taken down and a new one placed in 
position. If a new high is registered, the old 
target is returned to the hanger. 

“The officer on the line keeps a record of 
all hits and misses on a cross-ruled sheet 
having vertical spaces, one for each position, 
and sufficient horizontal spaces to take care 
of all relays. The name of the competitor 
scoring high shot is placed in the respective 
relay and position space. A new high cancels 
the previous high and after the required 
number of shots have been fired the com- 
petitor scoring the latest high shot will be 
the winner. A competitor does not have to 
dispose of all of his tickets on one turkey, 
but can shoot on a number of turkeys. How- 
ever, a person can only win one bird. Any 
unused tickets must be turned in after each 
evening’s shoot, and the equivalent in money 
will be refunded. By the above method we 
are able to handle unusually large crowds 
and can dispose of a turkey every 10 minutes. 
The target was designed for a 75-foot range, 
as at that distance the turkey outline only 
can be seen, the eye not being visible. 

“This match has gained in popularity each 
season, and last year we had better than 600 
competitors in our Thanksgiving shoot. This 
popularity, I believe, is due to the fact that 
the short time limit gives everybody a sport- 
ing chance, and our records show that pro- 
portionately there have been as many tur- 
keys won by poor shots as there have been 
by the good shooters. 

“Our program, which I am enclosing, gives 
a few rules on this match. I am also mail- 
ing under separate cover a couple of the 
turkey targets, which I believe will reach 
you in a condition fit for reproduction if 
you desire to do this.” 


WANNALANCET RIFLE CLUB THIRD 
ANNUAL INTERCLUB SHOOT 


Honors were fairly evenly divided in the 
third annual interclub shoot of the Wanna- 
lancit Rifle Club, of Lowell, Mass., held 
Sunday, October 14, at the Massabesic range. 

Gen. C. W. Howard, Adjutant General of 
New Hampshire, contributed largely to the 
success of the shoot in arranging for the use 
of the Massabesic range at Manchester, 
N. H., and also in detailing National Guards- 
men to put up and operate special field 
phones. 

All shooting in the 200-yard events was 
from offhand. At 500 yards the prone posi- 
tion was used. Marksmen who saw service 
in the World War and a few old-timers who 
served in the Spanish-American conflict were 
lined up side by side in both events. 

The range officers were: David C. Mc- 
Neill, Eastern Massachusetts Rifle League; 
J. Putnam and Wm. E. Florence, of the 
Reading Rifle and Revolver Club. 

The club rifle cup was won by Company D, 
182nd Infantry, Massachusetts National 
Guard. The first prize cup for the high in- 
dividual rifle score was awarded to Lieut. 
Bradley Eagan, of the New Hampshire Na- 
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tional Guard, and the second prize to Lieu- 
tenant Tourtillott, of the Massachusetts Na- 
tional Guard. The club pistol cup was won 
by the Reading Rifle and Revolver Club 
with a score of 545. 

Scores of the match follow: 







RIFLE SOORES 





Organization 
Oompany D, 182nd Inf., Mass. Nat. Guard ... 505 
ing Ri Rifie and Revolver Club 
172nd F. A., New Hampshire Nat. 
Oe ee ee eee re Pree er ee ee 
First nee Cadets, Mass. Nat. Guard 
Phalanx Rifle Club, ee, ee ee 
Readin; 2 and Revolver Club, 2nd Team... 465 
197th Concord, N. H., Officers’ Team. . 442 
American gm Malden, Mass. Seite eh mesh 413 
197th Service Battery, N. H. N. G., Nashua... 376 
Wannalancit Rifle Club, - ; ere 330 
Battery E, 197th C.A., H.N. G., Manchester 253 


PISTOL AND REVOLVER SCORES 
Organization 
Reading Rifle and Revolver Club 


Company D, 182nd Inf., Mass. N. G. ........ 
197th C. -- N. &., Concord, +. H. Off. Team. ra 
















197th C. A., Battery A, N. See ee 486 
197th C. Headquarters Company, N. H.N. G. 481 
Battery — ©., 172nd : ao oS Se 478 





2, N qand N. H.N.G. 469 
172nd N.H.N.G. 400 
err. 366 


Service Battery Team No. 
Service Battery Team No. 1, 
Service Battery, N. H. N. G., 







THE BACKGROUND OF THE BRITISH 
VICTORY 


THE following paragraphs from a recent 
communication from Mr. E. Stanley, who 
acted as Secretary of the British team in the 
International Railwaymen’s Team Match 
which was won by England this year, will be 
of interest to all small-bore shooters, particu- 
larly to the railwaymen who next year will 
be called upon to return the Pennsylvania 
Railroad International Trophy to this coun- 
try if it is in their power to do so: 

“With regard to the shooting secrets— 
well, I don’t really think there are any, but 
at the same time it gives me great pleasure 
to outline our routine. I want you to bear 
in mind that anything said is not boast, but 
just plain fact. 

“In the first place, when I was elected sec- 
retary I did some very straight speaking—the 
captain and secretary to be non-shooters (you 
will see how that was broken later), the 
team to be chosen on merit, not proportional 
representation as last year; I might say this 
was not received with open arms. Each rail- 
way wanted its quota of men in. However, 
I had my way on this point, and if not, 
you would not have known me as secretary. 
It was then decided that between June and 
September the selected men were to fire five 
sets of cards (full course 40 rounds) fort- 
nightly, so that when they arrived at Derby 
I should have some idea of their form. In- 
cidentally, 28 men were selected for this test. 
On arrival at Derby the men were bedded 
down in carriages fitted up as sleeping bunks. 
Amusements, such as billiards, table tennis, 
etc., were there to take their minds off the 
main item when at leisure. The day previous 
to the match we had a full tryout, and with 
those scores, combined with the previous ones 
mentioned, the captain, three representatives 
and myself selected the team. This was 
where one of my rules was broken. They 
said I was too good to be left out; but I 
knew that I could not do myself full justice. 
However, in I went, and you have by now 
seen my score, propping eighteen others up. 

“With regard to. coaches—well, we coa 
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each other. The appointed men, except two, 
failed to turn up; so you see there was 
nothing exceptional. It was just a matter of 
getting the right men, irrespective of what 
line they worked for. One thing I still main- 
tain is that the captain and the secretary 
should be mon-shooters. They are in that 
capacity of greater value to the team, inas- 
much as they can lay themselves out for 
scheming, while the team members need only 
bother about shooting when handed their 
rifles and ammunition.” 


1928 U. S. INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD RIFLE 
MATOH SOORES 
Name and Railroad 
. Paffe, F. J., F. E. C., 
St. Augustine 


Score 


~ 


Zz. 
P.&. R., 
Steubenville, Ohio 
. Tice, F. D., Big 4, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio 
. Fraley, Z. E., N. & W., 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Everett, H., Southern, 
Washington, D. OC 
Faris, E. M., N. & W. 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
. Nill, H. L., H. V. 
Logan, Ohio 
. Sagen, Karl, G. N., 
ee, EE I 6. aon 0:54:60 Wiele be Ocmmwe'e 388 
. Magee, R. W., W. & L. E., 
Brewster, Ohio 
. Brickley, A. E., P. R. R., 
Cresson, Pa. 
. Henry, J. R., C. & N. W., 
Des Moines, Iowa 
. Dreyer, R. F., P. R 
restline, Ohio 
+ We Vp een 4 
Bellefontaine, x4 


o 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 

. Crockett, O. E., P. R. R., 
Logansport, Ind. 
Frost, F. A., P. R. R,, 

Crestline, Ohio 
. Stephens, W. M., P. R. R., 

a aaa ws 6s5:16, 54 0 bc 80 375 
. Smith, J. F., P. R. R., 

UG ES gs os wae-cas0ene,smee ees 374 


U. S. A. total 
England total 
Canadian total 


MEET US IN BOSTON 


For the second time in twenty years New 
England is to have a Sportsmen’s Show. It 
will be staged at the Mechanics Building 
in Boston, January 16 to 26. The first show 
held in the Mechanics Building two years 
ago was such an outstanding success that on 
several days it was necessary to close the 
doors to the building to permit the people 
who were inside to get around and see the 
exhibits and get out again before additional 
sportsmen and their families could be ad- 
mitted. 

Five hundred wild animals, including live 
beasts .of the African jungle, hundreds of 
game fish, some of which are practically un- 
known to the New Englander, pheasant, quail, 
partridge and 300 rare waterfowl, give as- 
surance of a faithful reproduction of wild life 
as it is found in the American and Canadian 
field and forest, marsh and shore. 

The individual New England States and the 
Provinces of the Dominion of Canada will be 
represented in extensive feature displays de- 
picting some of the charming beauty spots 
and gaming resources of the East and North 
countries. 

The Province of New Brunswick, planning 
the largest exhibit in years, is making special 
Preparations to show the greatest collection 
of live game ever brought out of Canada, in- 
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cluding moose, caribou, Canadian lynx, beaver 
and other specimens of animal and bird life. 
In the Canadian game-fish displays there will 
be Atlantic silver salmon, trout, land-locked 
salmon, bass, pickerel, etc., all shown in great 
tanks and large glass aquariums. 

The United States Bureau of Biological 
Survey will present the story of rabbit-rais- 
ing, and the possibilities of beaver culture. 

Championship competitions will be held 
daily on the specially designed model rifle 
range and the archery range. The National 
Rifle Association of America will present the 
history and development of the Springfield 
rifle. 

The angler will get a thrill out of the daily 
fly-casting demonstrations. 

Moving pictures of big-game hunting, and 
a forest-fire-conservation exhibit will each 
have an appeal to the sportsman. Added to 
the special exhibits will be an American In- 
dian camping scene. 

Leading manufacturers of fishing tackle, 
arms, ammunition, camping outfits, cabins, 
boats and other accouterments of outdoor 
recreations will display their products apart 
from the special feature exhibits, but in the 
settings to which they are best adapted. 

In atmosphere, splendor and natural color- 
ing the coming New England Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position will surpass any event of its kind 
ever staged in America, with features and at- 
tractions to appeal to every sportsman’s pet 
hobby. 

It is expected that practically every mem- 
ber of the N. R. A. Headquarters staff will 
be present at the N. R. A. booth at some 
time during the exhibit. This will afford an 
excellent opportunity for the New England 
sportsmen who are unable to get to Washing- 
ton or to Camp Perry to establish a first- 
hand acquaintance with the men in the Head- 
quarters office. 

Come around and get acquainted. Remem- 
ber the dates, January 16 to 26. 


ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 
By C. B. Lister 


Some weeks ago Erie County, New York, 
was in a furore over an order issued by 
County Judge George H. Rowe directing the 
calling in of something over ten thousand 
pistol permits for check-up and reissue. 
Members of the Association, rifle-club sec- 
retaries and sporting-goods dealers deluged 
National Headquarters with newspaper clip- 
pings and letters indicating every state of 
feeling from fear of having high-priced guns 
confiscated up to bitter resentment and anger. 

In. the belief that Judge Rowe must be a 
man of good common sense in order to oc- 
cupy his position, a letter was written to him 
outlining the activities of the Association and 
requesting his co-operation. Communication 
was also. established with Adjutant General 
Ward, of New York State, and his aid re- 
quested. General Ward, as usual, responded 
promptly. So did Judge Rowe. The re- 
sponse from Judge Rowe was in the form 
of a telegram, which read as follows: 

“TI acknowledge receipt your letter and 
General Ward’s anent pistol permits. Close 
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check-up is being made of all permit-holders 
with view of reissuing under new system. 
Your information wrong that all permits are 
to be canceled. Groups of two hundred are 
to be brought in each Saturday. Those men- 
tioned in your letter will receive approval 
providing no criminal record. Have already 
issued many new permits to sportsmen and 
militarymen. Hope this position is satis- 
factory. 
“JupGE GEORGE R. Rowe.” 
The italics are our own. 


It was very easy to understand the feeling 
that Judge Rowe must have had when he as- 
sumed the bench in Erie County and dis- 
covered more than 10,000 pistol permits out- 
standing in the one county. It was entirely 
logical for him to wonder how many of these 
permits were in the hands of people who 
knew nothing whatever about how to handle 
a pistol or revolver or who might have ac- 
quired permits in some way purely with the 
idea of being within the law to that extent, 
at least; if they were caught in the violation 
of some other law. By immediately replying 
to our letter by telegram and by the nature 
of his reply, Judge Rowe indicated plainly 
his sympathy with the civilian rifle- and 
pistol-shooting program conducted by the Na- 
tional Rifle Association for honest Ameri- 
cans who have no reason to fear the law 
in other directions. Careful as the Associa- 
tion is in requiring the endorsement of new 
applicants for membership, it is possible, 
nevertheless, that citizens of an undesirable 
type may occasionally succeed in enrolling. A 
check such as Judge Rowe has instituted in 
Erie County will result in bringing any such 
undesirables to light. By eliminating such 
men from the membership roll of the N. R.A. 
there will be eliminated the possibility of 
some man who is wearing an N. R. A. mem- 
bership button becoming involved with the 
police in a way which would have a most 
harmful effect on the entire National Rifle 
Association movement and would inevitably 
reflect on other men wearing the N. R. A. 
insignia. 

All of this being true, the following letter 
was written to Judge Rowe upon receipt of 
his telegram: 


“HONORABLE GEORGE H. Rowe, 
“County Judge, 

“Buffalo, N. Y. 

“My DEAR JUDGE RowE: 

“Naturally enough, our attention has been 
called to the campaign which is now under 
way in Buffalo and Erie County to recall 
the outstanding pistol permits and to reissue 
those which seem to be worthy. 

“This Association is entirely in accord 
with the idea of an occasional check-up on 
pistol permits when it appears that an unduly 
large number appear to be outstanding. We 
have conducted a consistent campaign against 
the sale of junk revolvers and pistols by mail, 
and the bill which passed the last Congress 
prohibiting the mailing of pistols and re- 
volvers had our approval. Regulations pro- 
hibiting the immediate delivery of rifles and 
pistols to purchasers, the handling of guns 
by pawn shops and similar sensible pro- 
visions looking toward the keeping of guns 
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out of the hands of irresponsibles should cer- 
tainly be enforced. 

“There are, however, in every community 
a number of men and women who are inter- 
ested in shooting either as a sport or as 
preparation for the national defense. 

“For more than half a century this Asso- 
ciation has devoted its efforts toward the in- 
teresting in rifle and pistol shooting of honest 
American citizens. The Association was born 
in New York State and operates today under 
a New York charter. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons that your State is one of the 
leaders in this phase of civilian preparation 
for a national emergency. 

“Before a group of citizens can affiliate 
with the National Rifle Association as a club 
their application for a charter is approved by 
Lieut. Col. Fred M. Waterbury, the Ord- 
nance Officer of the State of New York, and 
by The Adjutant General of the State. Be- 
fore an individual can affiliate, his application 
for membership must be approved by some 
city or county official or National Guard or 
Regular Army officer, or by someone who is 
already a member and who has been endorsed 
in this way. As a result of this careful check, 
no member of the Association or of an affili- 
ated club has, to the best of our knowledge 
and belief, ever come before a trial court on 
charges involving the use of firearms. 

“All of the above being true, I am writing 
to ask that you co-operate with us as we are 
endeavoring to co-operate with the proper 
authorities throughout the United States. 
Will you use your good offices to see to it 
that members of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion or of clubs affiliated with the Associa- 
tion in Erie County be extended the privi- 
lege of renewal of their permits for purposes 
of carrying their guns to and from the target 
range, and that such renewal be expedited 
as much as in keeping with the limited fa- 
cilities of Mr. Pankow’s office? ‘These men, 
many of whom have hundreds of dollars tied 
up in high-grade target pistols and revolvers, 
may then be able to continue to realize on 
their investments and to enjoy their favorite 
sport—a sport which has a most important 
bearing on the problem of national defense. 
One-third of the Army in the case of an- 
other national emergency will be armed with 
the pistol as a primary or secondary weapon. 
This privilege was extended under -a~similar 
situation some years ago by Judge Noonan. 

“Very truly yours, 
“NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
“C. B. LIsTER, 
“Secretary-Treasurer.” 


It would be well for the shooters of Erie 
County to similarly express to Judge Rowe 
their appreciation of his sympathetic inter- 
est—a condition which is all too rare on the 
part of many officials in the Empire State 
who in one way or another have an oppor- 
tunity to mis-enforce the Sullivan law. 

The Association has frequently been criti- 
cized in the past by members for not telling 
the shooters of the country more frequently 
what it is doing to help them in regard to 
anti-firearms legislation and pistol permits in 
general. The Erie County incident is one of 


many similar incidents which are handled 
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without friction by the Association during its 
regular course of business. They are all in 
the day’s work. It probably would never 
have been mentioned in THE AMERICAN RI- 
FLEMAN if it were not for the desire of mem- 
bers to have concrete evidence of this sort 
which they can lay before shooters who see 
no reason for supporting the N. R. A. It 
is also mentioned because Judge Rowe de- 
serves the appreciation of the shooters not 
only in Erie County and not only in New 
York State, but throughout the United States 
for the attitude which he takes. 

Read again the editorial in the November 
issue of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, “Every- 
body’s Business.” Use that editorial and 
this item on the “doubting Thomases” in 
your own locality. 


HUNTING LAW 

1. A human life is worth more than all the 
game in America. See clearly before 
shooting. 

2. Carelessness with firearms is 
Play safe and avoid accidents. 

3. Healthful recreation and the thrill of the 
chase are a true sportsman’s prime ob- 
jective always. 

4. Observance of the law and eradication of 
the game hog are responsibilities no 
sportsman can evade. 

. A few fools with matches kill more game 
than many shotguns. Prevent fires. 

6. Only vandals destroy farmers’ fences, in- 
jure their stock or disregard their 
wishes. 

7. Real sportsmen never try their skill about 
farmyards, pastures and on_ trespass 
signs. ; 

8. Saving ample seed stock, and feeding it 
during the wintertime, will perpetuate 
the sport. 

9. A clear conscience at the end of the trip 
and an invitation to come again beats 
a full bag. 


criminal 


wn 


SETH E. Gorpon, 
Conservation Director, Izaak Walton 
League of America. 


WINCHESTER SPONSORS ARCTIC 
BROADCASTING 


THERE is probably no branch of radio de- 
velopment which offers more thrill of accom- 
plishment or a greater contribution to happi- 
ness and helpfulness than the establishment 
of arctic broadcasting. 

Through a definitely established and pre- 
viously announced series of programs, lasting 
throughout the winter, the isolated warders 
of the North—men of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, missionary workers, trap- 
pers, agents and employees of the age-old 
trading companies, explorers in the arctic and 
antarctic—will be able to gather around their 
radio sets and receive eagerly awaited mes- 
sages from home and loved ones to the ac- 
companiment of a delightful and cheer-bring- 
ing entertainment program. 

Begun a few winters ago through the ef- 
forts of George A. Wendt, of the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, the interest taken in 
these Arctic programs has grown convincingly 
and steadily with the passing of each winter. 
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The lonely men of the far-flung frontiers of 
civilization eagerly await these programs in 
their isolated outposts far beyond the Arctic 
circle. The monotony of the long Northem 
night is broken for them as word from home, 
music, entertainment and world news comes 
flashing through the air to transport them 
thousands of miles back into the circle of 
everyday life. 

This year, therefore, a series of at least 
fifteen broadcastings, more elaborate than any 
yet undertaken, has been arranged through 
the courtesy of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company. A chain of powerful sta- 
tions — KFX-KYW, of Chicago, WBZ, of 
Springfield, WBZA, of Boston, and KDKA, 
of Pittsburgh—are to be the agencies through 
which the voice of civilization will be brought 
to the hardy pioneers of far-off lands. 

It is expected that thousands of radio fans 
throughout the world will listen in on this 
series, for they are to be sent out over stand- 
ard wave lengths and many stay-at-homes 
with adventure in their hearts are bound to 
find them both interesting and entertaining. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, published monthly at 
Washington, D. C., for October 1, 1928. 
City of Washington, District of Columbia, ss.: 
Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District 
aforesaid, personally appeared Laurence J. Hathaway, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de 
poses and says that he is the editor of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher, National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
ditor, Laurence J. Hathaway, 816 Barr Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Managing Editor, none. 
Business Managers, Executive Committee, National 
Rifle Association of America. 
2. That the owner is: National Rifle Association of 
America, Washington, D. C 
That the principal officers are: 
Lt. Col. L. M. Rumsey, St. Louis, Mo., President. 
Hon, Benedict Crowell, Cleveland, Ohio, First Vice- 
President. 
Maj. Gen. F. C. Ainsworth, Washington, D. C, 
Seeond Vice-President. f 
Col. G. A. Fraser, Bismarck, N. Dak., Third Vice- 
President. 
Brig. Gen M. A. Reckord, Baltimore, Md., Execu- 
tive Vice-President. 
C. B. Lister, Secretary-Treasurer. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. aa 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum 
stances and conditions under which stockholders @ 
security holders who do not appear upon the bo 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has anv it- 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
other securities than as so stated by him. 7 
5. That the average number of copies of each issué 
of this publication sold or distributed. throuch the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the si 
months preceding the date shown above is—(This 
formation is required from daily publications only.) 
LAURENCE J. HATHAWAY, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 5th day 


of October, 1928. 
RoGer L. CALVERT. 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 18, 1929.) 
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(A Unit of the ae Association devoted to teaching every boy and girl in America 


RIFLE CORPS | 


safe and accurate handling of the rifle.) 


Conducted by H. H. Goebel 








Second Series of Biweekly Matches 
Under Way January 5 


As WITH everything else you can’t get 
any more out of a program than you put into 
it. The plan of biweekly team matches has 
proven a success by all teams that are 
acquainted with it and have given it a fair 
trial. The program as provided, including 
the individual qualifications and matches, the 
biweekly plan of team matches and the in- 
dividual and team matches, listed in the gal- 
lery program insures everyone of a full year’s 
activity. Just how much benefit and enjoy- 
ment you derive from such an elaborate set- 
up depends entirely upon yourselves, as they 
are open to every affiliated member and club 
in the Corps. 

With the competition of the match of De- 
cember 15—the last in the series conducted 
during the months of October and Decem- 
ber—the three high teams in each division 
will receive team trophies. The second 
series will then get under way with the match 
arranged for week ending January 12. In 
this second series there are six matches—a 
match to be fired every two weeks. By 
conducting these matches in short series late 
comers are afforded the opportunity of com- 
peting in one or more championship events. 


Entries should be mailed early, so that 
teams may be provided with the official 
targets for the complete series. The entry 
fee is but $1 a team, or about 17 cents a 
match. Each match is fired on schedule and 
returns made for an announcement and pub- 
lication of an official bulletin for each event. 
Clubs may enter several teams in a series, 
but no one member may fire on more than 
one team. Competitors fire 10 shots for 
record, 2 shots in each bull’s-eye, the five 
high scores determining the team total. 


Classifying the entrants, the A Division 
consists of the better shooting outfits—the 
ten high teams in each match receiving points 
for standing in multiples of 30 up to 300 
(winner 300, second 270, etc.). During one 
whole series of matches it is quite possible 
for a team to total 1,800 points. Division B 
consists of teams less experienced, the ten 
high teams in each match receiving points 
in multiples of 20 up to 200. In the six 
matches it is possible to total 1,200 points 
(winner 200, second 180, etc.). C Division 
teams are those newly organized and with 


no match experience, the ten high teams in 
each match receiving points in multiples of 
10 up to 100. In the complete series it is 
possible to total 600 points (winner 100, 
second 90, etc.). 

This plan is intended for greater encour- 
agement in marksmanship and higher team 
classification. Teams are allowed to ad- 
vance to keener competition at any time 
during a series of matches, provided their 
team scores warrant the advancement, but 
at no time are they allowed to be lowered. 
Teams advancing to higher stages carry over 
with them the points gained in the lower 
stages, thus giving them greater opportunity 
for standing in the finals. 

It sometimes happens that several teams 
in a division are tied in a match with the 
same score. In such cases teams are given 
full credit for their standing and receive a 
like number of points. At the conclusion 
of each period of matches the three high 
teams in each division receive trophies, while 
the high team in each division at the com- 
pletion of the three series receives special 
trophies and bronze medals for the high five 
members. Determine that these awards are 
coming to your club by mailing in your entry 
today. 

SECOND SERIES 


Matches Returns due at 
week ending— National Headquarters— 

January 12 January 17 

January 26 January 31 

February 9 February 14 

February 23 February 28 

March 9 March 14 

March 23 March 28 


AFFILIATE NOW FOR 1929 


WHEN the curtain falls on December 31 
individual and club members of the Corps 
who failed to submit their reaffiliation fees 
will no longer be counted as active members. 
Their names will be transferred to our in- 
active files, and no longer will they be eligi- 
ble to compete for advanced stages in the 
individual qualification course or receive the 
monthly issue of the Junior Rifle Corps 
News. 

Every individual and club member has 
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been furnished with a special application for 
his or her renewal of membership. It is 
gratifying to see how many of these are 
being returned, but there are still a goodly 
number that have not been heard from. 

The individual and team program of rifle- 
shooting we believe a mighty attractive one, 
for in addition to the many trophies and 
medal decorations offered, a complete year’s 
program is provided. It is our aim to pro- 
vide and promote interesting and instructive 
competition. If at any time you have any 
suggestions or constructive criticisms to offer 
they will always be welcomed. 

So that active members may be held in 
constant contact with the changes, develop- 
ments and accomplishments of the Corps, 
the Junior Rifle Corps News is mailed 
monthly to every individual member and 
club member who has qualified as a medal- 
winner. Provided the club to which you as 
a club member belong has reaffiliated for 
1929, you are still eligible to this publica- 
tion; but you must notify National Head- 
quarters, so that your medal record will be 
transferred to the 1929 active files for your 
News mailing. Club members neglecting to 
write in will naturally forfeit their News. 

We have thoroughly enjoyed the rela- 
tionships and progress of our members during 
the past year and sincerely hope that they 
will be continued. Why not avoid the pos- 
sibility of a lapse in your subscription to 
the News and in your shooting program by 
submitting your 1929 membership fee of 25 
cents now? Early reaffiliations from _indi- 
vidual and club members will also avoid the 
last-minute rush that generally befalls us at 
this season of the year. 

In building for 1929 see if you can’t in- 
terest and acquaint your friends in this 
program. Submit their applications along 
with yours for a new membership card and 
button and also one of the new rulebooks 
which now contain a complete course of in- 
struction as well as the program of medal 
qualifications and conditions. 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 

WITH the coming of Christmas the spirit of 
happiness suggests itself. It will be a day of 
keenest enjoyment for all or one of discon- 
tentment, depending upon the spirit in which 
we accept and celebrate it. 

Reaping greatest satisfaction comes when 
we have given, not how much or how little, 
but with the spirit of knowing that we have 
done our bit to make someone happier. It 
will*be a sad day for the one who has nothing 
to give, particularly so if he or she accepts 
gifts from others. 

Learn to appreciate the little things in life. 
It can’t always be that we get on Christmas 
morning the things we had hoped and wished 
for. Some, in fact, many, will this year be 
overjoyed to find that they have been re- 
membered with a new rifle. These members 
can in no other way show their appreciation 
than by taking an active part in the Junior 
Rifle Corps program and qualify for all the 
individual medals. Nothing will please the 
giver more than to know that his gift has 
been properly used. 
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Rifle-shooting encourages fine spirit as it 
is one of the few activities in which every- 
one can compete regardless of age or phy- 
sique. Let us get something of this spirit 
of Christmas and not be satisfied just to 
enjoy the sport ourselves, but see to it 
that our friends are given the opportunity 
to enjoy it with us. Let us further this spirit 
with the desire to make others happy 
throughout the whole year. 


TEAMS MAKING GREAT STRIDES IN 
BIWEEKLY MATCHES 


THE first of the biweekly team matches 
opened with the match of week ending Oc- 
tober 6. This date was a little early for 
some of the clubs as they experienced diffi- 
culties in mustering their teams for the 
match and others fired without any prepara- 
tion or practice. However, 48 teams sub- 
mitted returns for classification in divisions 
and standing. 

In these matches a team consists of ten 
competitors each firing 10 shots for record, 
the five high scores to count for the team 
total. With the possible 500, the scores 
have been broken down into three divisions, 
so that all clubs compete with teams of their 
own approximate shooting strength. Teams, 
however, are permitted to advance to higher 
ratings and divisions at any time during a 
series of matches and receive credit for all 
scores and points made, but at no time are 
they allowed to drop to a lower division. 
On this basis teams submitting five-man 
scores of 460-500 are placed in Division A, 
teams submitting scores of 430-459 in Di- 
vision B, and teams submitting scores below 
430 in Division C. 

Fresno High School’s first team, of Fresno, 
Calif., with their winning combination of 
last season practically intact, easily carried 
off winning honors in the first match, leading 
Shattuck School, of Faribault, Minn. The 
Western High Boys’ team, of Washington, 
D. C., leaders throughout the greater part 
of the matches a year ago, tied with the 
second team of the Fresno High School for 
third honors. 

The Cameron Junior Rifle Club, of Alex- 
andria, Va., with two teams entered, safely 
took first honors in the B Division, while 
their second team tied with the Boy Scout 
Rifle Ciub, of Mobile, Ala., for first place 
in Division C. 

The standings of the teams by divisions in 
this first match with points according to 
standing follows: 

BULLETIN NO. 1—BIWEEKLY MATCHES, 


FIRST SERIES 


DIVISION A 
Score Points 


300 


1. Fresno High, 1st Team, Fresno, Calif.. 491 
2. Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. ... 481 270 
3. Western High, Boys’ Team, 

OT SO” er 479 240 
4, Fresno High, 2nd Team, Fresno, Calif. 479 240 
5. Warren Harding High, 

ES DO Re ee 478 210 
6. Richmond Hill High, 

Richmond Hill, N. Y,.............-- 473 180 
7. Tamalpais High School, 

f. 3b. _ SNAP ers 473 180 
8. Kemper Mil. School, Ist, 

Le hs sans a 6s 600 00.000 6 473 180 
9. New Trier High School, 

Faw iio io tania bamaed 473 180 
10. Centennial J. R. C., Chicago, Ill. .... 471 150 
11. Western nih, Girls’, 

Washington, ence 55d da 4 009 id 469 120 


Evanston case High, 


~ 
» 
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Evanston, Th CTRL LCTEE LETTE 464 90 
13. Blodgett Voca. High., Ist., 

OS © Aer ere 462 60 
14. Greenbrier Mil. School, 

ee i, err 462 60 
15. Kemper Mil. School, 2nd, 

SR Ee 5 os cate wbbw Bale ce cog 462 60 
16. Porterville Union Hi., 1st., 

S| 6 6.00 0:6 00:00:00 0 oitins 460 30 
17. Turlock Union High, 

PE, GS G66 6650 00h 6bs0N0 ed 460 30 

DIVISION B 
Score Points 

1. Cameron J. R. C., 1st Team, 

CNS EE Rr ere ere 459 200 
2. Blodgett Voca. High, 2nd, 

Py ER cs cass coe ees wae e's 453 180 
3. Y. M. C. A., 1st Team, 

ee ee ek sn coe deatnae sae 451 160 
4. Willard Hall School, 

I allots. ie 5. sig ssw dele de 450 140 
5. Lewis and Clark High, Ist, 

EE SE ESS Se eee 447 120 
6. Central High, Syracuse, N. Y. ....... 444 100 
7. Ridgewood High, Ridgewood, N. J. .. 443 80 
8. N. Tarrytown High, 

PRR Se a ae ee 435 60 
9. Malden High, 1st, Malden, Mass. 434 40 


DIVISION © : 
Score Points 


1. Boy Scout Club, 1st, Mobile, Ala. .... 429 100 
2. Cameron J. R. C., 2nd, 

OS Se eee 429 100 
3. Curtis High, Staten Island, N. Y. .... 428 90 
4. Y. M. C. A., 3rd, Great Falls, Mont... 424 80 
5. Luther High, Luther, Okla. ......... 424 80 
6. Lewis and Clark, 2nd, 

I Re a ores 6 wd 6:0 seme a0.08 6 423 70 
7. Bridgeport High, Bridgepert, Conn.... 422 60 
8. Malden High, 2nd, Malden, Mass....,. 422 60 
9. Porterville Union High, 2nd, 

US RE ee 421 50 
10. Middlefield Boys’ Club, 

I I nag. win 'w oa cee kee « 417 40 
11. Norristown J. R. ©., Norristown, Pa.. 413 30 
12. Central High, Newark, N. J. ....... 406 20 
13. Loomis School, Windsor, Conn. ...... 404 10 
14. Bonita Union High, 

La Verne Heights, Calif. .......... 401 
15. Y. M. C. A., 2nd, 

TO rere 399 
16. Lewis and Clark, 3rd, Spokane, Wash. 397 
17. Winfield High, Winfield, Kans. ...... 397 
18. Menominee High, Menominee, Mich. .. 366 
19. Buckeley High, 2nd, Hartford, Conn.. 326 
20. Malden High, 3rd, Malden, Mass. .... 289 
21. Upper Darby High, Upper Darby, Pa. 250 
22. Buckeley, High, 1st, Hartford, Conn... 230 


The second match found many changes in 
standing. The Fresno High, first team, turn- 
ing in a remarkable score of 499 for this 
stage of the game, held its lead over the 
Shattuck School, who also increased their 
team score by 12 points. The first team of 
the Kemper Military School, of Boonville, 
Mo., picking up 15 points, easily placed third. 

Among the B Division teams three—the 
Blodgett Vocational High School second 
team, of Syracuse, N. Y., the first team of 
the Lewis and Clark High School, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., and the first team of the Malden 
High School, of Malden, Mass.—turned in 
scores of the A Division rating. However, 
according to the conditions of the matches 
they are entitled to their standing and points 
in the B Division for this match, but will 
be classified as A Division teams for the re- 
mainder of the series, carrying over the 
points made in the lower division. 

Seven teams of the C Division—the Luther 
High School, of Luther, Okla., Bridgeport 
High, of Bridgeport, Conn., the second team 
of the Porterville Union High, of Porterville, 
Calif., Maldén High’s second team, of Mal- 
den, Mass., Winfield High, of Winfield, Kans., 
Curtis High, of Staten Island, N. Y., and 
the second team of the Lewis and Clark 
High School, of Spokane, Wash.—turned in 
scores of a higher division rating in this 
match. These teams, while receiving credit 
for their scores, standing and points in the C 
Division for this match will be advanced to 
the B Division for the matches to follow. 
From scores advanced in these two matches 
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there is strong likelihood that several of 
these teams will be entered in the select 
class of A teams before this series is com- 
pleted. 


BULLETIN NO. 2—BIWEEKLY MATCHES 
FIRST SERIES 
DIVISION A 








Score Points Tota} 





1. Fresno High, Ist, 











Si | er 499 300° 600 
2. Shattuck School, 

a are 493 270 540 
3. Kemper Mil. School, Ist, 

ee as EE EEL EEE OEE 487 240 420 
4. Warren Harding High, 

Bridgeport, Conn. .......... 483 210 420 
5. Tamalpais High, 

CS SS ae 481 180 360 
6. Richmond Hill High, 

Richmond Hill, N. Y. ....... 478 150 330 
7. New Trier High, 

cS esr 478 150 330 
38. Western | Boys’, 

Wasnt, DG. ...c.ccces 477 120 360 
9. Western High, Girls’, 

Washington, D. C. ......... 467 90 210 
10. Kemper Mil. School, 2nd, 

BOOUVEND, TAO. cco ccccescs. 466 60 120 
11. Turlock Union High, 

_ 3 Sere 465 30 60 
12. Centennial J. R. C., 

| Ae rer 465 30 =180 
13. Fresno High, 2nd, 

NN WHEEL a6 5.6 0786 ig To's 464 ian nn 
14, Evanston Township High, 

=i ee 464 —— 90 
15. Blodgett Voca. High, 1st, 

SS & aa 460 nee 60 
16. Greenbrier Mil. School, 

Lewisburg, W. Va. ......... 454 hea 60 
17. Porterville Union High, 1st, 

Porterville, Calif. .. 00... 450 ear 30 










DIVISION B 
Score Points Total 

1.*Blodgett Voca., 2nd, 

Syracuse, N. Y. A eee re 467 200 380 
2.*Lewis and Clark, Ist, 

Mopetenme, Waa. .. ccc cccccce 462 180 300 
3.*Malden High, Ist, 

ee 461 160 200 
4. Cameron J. R. C., Ist, 

pS SS a ee 458 140 340 
5. N. Tarrytown a! 

Pm eee 455 120 180 

Ridgewood High, 

Ridgewood, N. J. ........... 446 100 =180 






. Willard Hall School, 
Wilmington, Del. 
= Wee Sh. Bet, 
Great Falls, Mont. 


* Division A teams for match of November 3. 
DIVISION © 


1.*Luther High, Luther, Okla. 
2.* Bridgeport High, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
3.*Porterville Un. High, 2nd, 
Porterville, Calif. 
4.*Malden High, 2nd, 
Malden, Mass. 
5.* Winfield High, 
Winfield, Kans. 
6.*Curtis High, 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
7.*Lewis and Clark High, 2nd, 
Spokane, Wash. ............ 
8. Cameron J. R. C., 2nd, 
ay f See 
9. Norristown J. R. C., 
Norristown, Pa. 
10. Lewis and Clark Hi., 





438 80 220 
415 60 220 


eae 










Score Points Total 
. 442 100 =180 


441 90 150 
438 80 130 
435 70 130 
















434 60 60 
432 50 = =140 
431 40 110 
428 30 =180 














425 20 50 










Spokane, Wash. ............ 419 10 10 
11. Bonita Union High, 

La Verne Heights, Calif. .... 415 
12. Central High, 

i... & See 415 Ay 20 





13. Loomis School, 
nos, 6-606 0-60 
14. Middlefield Boys’ Club, 
Middlefield, Conn. .......... 
15. Boy Scout Club, Ist, 
aero 
16. Y. M. C. A., 2nd, 





RP oe 10 
396 Ras 40 
308—ti‘(<‘(‘(a‘i‘i‘iéa a 











Great Falls, "Mont. Schtn ebe dl ee 365 
17. Malden High, 3rd, 

Malden, Mass. ............. 360 
18. Y. M. C. A., 3rd, 

Great Falls, Mont. .......... 341 ee 80 
19. Upper Darby High, 

Upper Darby. Pa. .......0.. 327 
20. Menominee High, 

Menominee, Mich. .......... 825 
21. Buckeley High, 2nd, 

pS a 324 
22. Buckeley High, 1st, 

PEROUONG, WO. ook cdc gece 248 





* Division B teams for match of November 3. 






Your membership is apt to cease Decembet 
31. Reaffiliate now for 1929. 
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Total 
380 
300 
200 
340 
180 
180 
220 
220 


Totat 
180 
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A WORLD’S RECORD OVER THE 
DEWAR COURSE 


By E. M. Farris 


WirHovuT doubt no .22 target rifleman lives 
that has not dreamed of some day turning 
in a possible over the Dewar course, mean- 
ing 20 shots at 50 yards and 20 at 100 
yards. The 10-ring in the former is .89 
inch in diameter and in the latter full 2 
inches. Here is how near it came to being 
done this past September in the National 
Rifle Matches at Camp Perry: 

In the Caswell Trophy Team Match, Ohio 
had her six men on the range quite early 
on the morning of the match, shooting under 
unusually fine conditions. Dale Arnold, 
Mansfield, was the designated team coach 
and he was handling the youthful 16-year-old 
Lawrence Wilkens, of Norwood. They took 
to the 100-yard range first. Dale smoked 
his old briar and made comment and recom- 
mendation to Wilkens as he saw fit. He 
wisely kept far enough from the shooter to 
eliminate any effect of crowding. 

The whole small-bore klan knew Wilkens 
was good, for had he not been runner-up 
in the Junior National Individual Match, 
which had been the last feature in the Junior 
School and Matches the week preceding the 
National Matches? Only young McDougal, 
his buddy, had trimmed him. Of course, 
this meant that good results were expected 
whenever he went to bat. Someone re- 
marked to the writer that it looked like 
the boy would go clean over the longer range. 
A spotting scope was brought into play on 
the targets, and when the twentieth shot 
had been sped on its way all the Ohio gang 
wanted to let out a shout, for it looked 
like a possible. Not too much praise was 
handed the boy, for the kid frowned when 
he spoke of the 50-yard course as the one 
he could not do so well on. Dale, by his 
very attitude, was proving the ideal coach 
under the conditions. That none-too-new 
pipe seemed to fit into the setting perfectly— 
something of psychology, we would call it 
in our profounder moods. 

At 50 yards, the boy took plenty of 
time; no time limit on the competitors. He 
hurried not, neither did he poke and pro- 
crastinate. One wondered if he felt the scru- 
tiny of the many pairs of eyes on his targets, 
trained from the benches behind the firing 
line. Shot after shot, 10’s—all 10’s! Even 
unto the last one of them. Did we shout? 
No, we—the nutty Ohio crowd—wanted to, 
but etiquette of the range forbade such out- 
bursts. But how we did feast our eyes on 
those slips of spotted paper! Great, great 
stuff for anybody, and more so for a boy— 
a kid hardly acquainted with shaving soap 
and cold steel. Just a fine, clean, modest 
kid—and he hailed from Ohio! 

One thing remained—to trail those targets 
to the range house and see what Ollie 
Schriver would do to one wide-looking 10 at 
the 100-yard range. Ollie is keen. To see 
him turn ’em over, upside down and edge- 
wise is quite a treat. Then he puts his 
glass on ’em and you see he is certain it is 
or it ain’t. He handed it over to see if 
our Judgment coincided with his. We called 
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it a 10, and he assented, “Yep.” And that 
made Larry Wilkens a leader in small-bore 
rifle shooting. He had not gone ‘clean over 
the Dewar as rules prescribe (his sighting 
targets were not removed before he started 
for record), but the technicality was one 
that no one would worry about. His was a 
victory for youth—a landslide for the type 
boy that we are going to have to look to 
in days to come to put our International 
teams back into the top places when we send 
them abroad to compete against the Swiss, 
the Swedes and the other nations that are 
beginning to look upon us as something soft 
in a line where we have no reason to be 
other than leaders. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOLASTIC AND MILI- 
TARY SCHOOL CHAMPIONSHIPS 


INDIVIDUAL members of the Corps attend- 
ing schools and military schools come into 
their own this month, for the Individual 
Scholastic and Military School Champion- 
ship Matches are being conducted for them 
alone. Programs giving the conditions of 
these matches, also including the many indi- 
vidual and team events to be conducted dur- 
ing the winter months, have been mailed to 
every affiliated member and instructor. There 
are, however, any number of club members 
who are not individual members of the As- 
sociation, and consequently have not received 
this program. Being eligible for entry, may 
we suggest that you get the program from 
your instructor or write National Headquar- 
ters for one. 

The entries for the school matches close 
on January 1, and you will have to act soon 
if you are to be counted among the many 
competing for these national honors. The 
targets may be completed any time during 
the month of January and must reach Na- 
tional Headquarters not later than February 
1. The conditions for these matches follow: 


Open to—Any student, who is a member of 
the N. R. A., the N. R. A. Junior Rifle 
Corps or of an affiliated club, attending 
a school of the high or preparatory grade 
except military schools. 

Conditions—Forty shots prone, fired in four 
strings of 2 sighters and 10 record shots 
each. 

Entrance fee—25 cents. 

Prizes—To the winner the title “Interscho- 
lastic Gallery Rifle Champion, 1929,” and 
a silver medal. Second to tenth, bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 

Entries close—January 1, 1929. 

Targets in Washington—Not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. 


N. R. A. INDIVIDUAL MILITARY SCHOOL 
CHAMPIONSHIP, 1929 


Conditions—Four stages. An entire stage 
must be completed in one day. A stage 
will consist of two strings each of 2 sight- 
ing shots and 10 shots for record, fired in 
the following order: First stage, two strings 
prone. Second stage, one string prone, one 
sitting. Third stage, one string prone, one 
kneeling. Fourth stage, one string prone, 
one standing. 

Entrance fee—25 cents. 
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Prizes—To the winner the title “Military 
School Gallery Rifle Champion, 1929,” and 
a silver medal. Second to fifth bronze 
medals. Percentage medals. 

Entries close—January 1, 1929. 

Targets in Washington—Not later than Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. 


EXPERTS AND DISTINGUISHED 
RIFLEMEN 


Now that the schools are in session and 
local rifle clubs have been reorganized, there 
is a very noticeable increase in the number 
of target qualifications submitted for medal 
decorations. This is a most gratifying sign 
as in building for 1929 the forecast for the 
coming year promises another record breaker. 

Included in the many individual accom- 
plishments of the past month are targets for 
three of our members who have had their 
names added to the select list of Expert 
Riflemen. These members fired and com- 
pleted the intermediate stages of Pro-Marks- 
man, Marksman, Sharpshooter and the bars, 
completing the last stage standing. They 
are now working for the highest individual 
honor offered, that of Distinguished Rifleman. 

Edward Kevlin, Mobile, Ala. 

Thomas Bryant, Madera, Calif. 

Vernon Suche, St. Louis, Mo. 


With but a few more days before he would 
become 19 years of age and no longer eligible 
to compete for the Junior qualifications, S. D. 
Dawson, of Alexandria, Va., determined to 
clean up his long string of targets for Dis- 
tinguished Rifleman. He set in to do just 
that thing, and is now one of our honor 
members and the proud possessor of the Dis- 
tinguished Rifleman bar. 


JUNIOR TARGETS AND THEIR USE 


In Juntor Rrrte Corps competition sin- 
gle- and 5-bull standard 50-foot targets are 
used. The single-bull targets, with the four 
and three rings and two boxes, are recom- 
mended for use by beginners. Practically 
every shot hitting this target has some value, 
thus simplifying the course of individual 
qualifications. However, when one has 
learned to group his shots and has qualified 
as a Sharpshooter the use of the 5-bull 
targets will help save considerable time and 
targets in the advanced stages. Five shots 
are required in each target for qualifications. 
As ten targets make up a set, a member by 
placing 5 qualifying shots in each of the 
bull’s-eyes on a 5-bull target saves four 
targets. For each set or stage he would 
save eight targets, as two 5-bull targets with 
all shots qualifying would be sufficient. 
This also saves considerable time on the 
range, for instead of changing ten single- 
bull targets but two 5-bull targets will have 
to be placed on the backstop. However, 
using this type of target, shots outside the 
5-ring have no value and are scored as a miss. 

In the course for the Distinguished Rifle- 
man Bar for attachment to the Expert 
Medal and in all individual and team-match 
competition the 5-bull’s-eye targets are 
specified with a limit of 2 shots in each bull, 
for Distinguished Riflemen requirements call 
for specific scores in each bull’s-eye on the 
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target in order for that target to count as 
one of ten toward a set in each of the four 
positions. 

In the matches but 10 shots are fired at 
a target, 2 shots at each of the five bulls. 
Should more than the required number of 
shots register on any one bull, only those 
of the lowest value are counted, and in ad- 
dition the competitor is penalized one point 
for each shot in excess of two. 


DISTINGUISHED RIFLEMAN BAR 


As THERE is still some doubt about the 
Distinguished Rifleman Bar qualifications in 
the minds of many of our members we hope 
to eliminate any misunderstanding by re- 
printing the conditions taken from the offi- 
cial Rule Book. If you haven’t one of these 
write us immediately so that you will be 
brought up to date on the complete program 
of Junior Qualifications. 

“Distinguished Rifleman.—Any Expert may 
compete for the highest award and qualifi- 
cations of the N. R. A. J. R. C. by shooting 
the following scores on the standard Junior 
Rifle Corps five-bull bull’s-eye target, placing 
but two shots in each bull’s-eye! The ten 
qualifying shots on each target must be made 
consecutively, although the targets need not 
be made consecutively. Ten targets must be 
made in each of the four positions, and in 
the prone and sitting positions each bull’s-eye 
must score 18 points or better. In the kneel- 
ing and standing positions each bull’s-eye must 
score 16 points or better. When the course 
is completed in the four stages the targets 
should be submitted to National Headquarters 
and a gold bar to be attached to the Expert 
Rifleman medal will then be issued gratis with 
a diploma.” 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


To STIMULATE greater interest among mem- 
bers of the S. Uriel’s Church Boys’ Rifle 
Club, Sea Girt, N. J., Mr. Howard Height, 
father of one of the boys, has presented the 
club with a cup trophy to be shot for in 
the Club Members’ Match under way. Three 
standard N. R. A. J. R. C. targets will be 
shot at a distance of 50 feet by each com- 
petitor in the prone, sitting, kneeling and 
standing positions. The best target in each 
position will count for record. This cup 
trophy will remain the property of the club 
until won by the same member for two suc- 
cessive years, in which case it becomes the 
property of that member. 

Instructor H. Lascelles has written us that 
the boys are very enthusiastic and take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to shoot. One 
of the boys saves a part of his lunch money 
in order to buy ammunition. 





Rifle-shooting proved so popular during its 
first year at Camp Alleghany, Clifton Forge, 
Va., that Lieut. Col. A. R. Edwards, owner, 
is making plans for bfinging the activity to 
the Linsly Institute, of Wheeling, W. Va., 
where he is located during the school season. 





At a recent meeting of the Germantown 
Junior Rifle Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
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question arose‘as to how to enlarge the club 
treasury. Instructor Quignon was appointed 
to communicate with a neighboring theater 
and obtain tickets to be sold. A very unique 
plan was decided upon in which the boys 
with their bugles and drum formed a parade 
attracting much attention and resulting in 
the sale of a great number of tickets. The 
club treasury was enlarged with $40.98. 

On Father-and-Son Sunday the entire group 
will form a body and attend the special 
father-and-son services in their community. 





During the past month an even greater 
number of rifle enthusiasts have written in 
expressing their desire to take advantage of 
the Correspondence Instructors’ Training 
Course. Through the Mostly Personal col- 
umns the majority of our leaders and mem- 
bers are familiar with the requirements of 
this course, which consists of ten lessons. 
After its completion those commissioned are 
eligible to compete for the Instructor’s 
Medal, which may be won by submitting tar- 
gets of the Junior Sharpshooter grade. The 
seven instructors, listed below have received 
commissions since our last publication: 

James E. Moon, New York City. 
Luther W. Mumford, Wymore, Nebr. 
H. W. Blanding, Silver Creek, N. Y. 
L. C. Kaufman, Delafield, Wis. 
Tom W. Bonner, Dallas, Tex. 

A. Johnson, Chicago, II. 

A. E. Ball, Foosland, Ill. 

Leslie Frasher, Wilmington, Calif. 

To those under 18 years of age who 
desire to complete this course we have pre- 
pared Assistant Instructors’ Commissions, 
which have been won by G. K. Sage, Chi- 
cago, Ill., and W. J. Joslyn, Jr.. New York 
City. 


The first report of the Norristown J.R.C., 
Norristown, Pa., consisted of 3 Pro-Marks- 
man, 7 Marksman, 3 Sharpshooter medals 
and 5 bars. Diplomas and awards were 
mailed to Instructor J. A. Shaw. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON. 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of N. R. A. JUNIOR RIFLE Corps NEWS, published 

a at Washington, D. C., for October 1, 1928, 
City of Washington, District of Columbia, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the District 
aforesaid, personally appeared Herbert H. Goebel, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, de. 
poses and says that he is the Editor of the N. R. A. 
JUNIOR RIFLE Corps News, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Rifle Association of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Editor, Herbert H. Goebel, 816 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Managers, Executive Committee, National 
Rifle Association of America. 

2. That the owner is: National Rifle Association of 
America. 

That the principal officers are: 

Lt. Col. L. M. Rumsey, St. Louis, Mo., President, 

Hon. Benedict Crowell, Cleveland, Ohio, First Vice- 

Ainsworth, Washington, 


President. 

Maj. Gen. F. C. dD. & 
Second Vice-President. 

Col. G. A. Fraser, Bismarck, N. Dak., Third Vice 
President. 

Brig. Gen. M. A. Reckord, Baltimore, Md., Execu- 
tive Vice-President. 

C. B. Lister, Secretary-Treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company, but also, in cases where the stock- 
holder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
six months preceding the date shown above is—(This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 

HERBERT H. GOEBEL, Lditor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th day 


of September, 1928. 
RoGER L. CALVERT, 
(Seal) Notary Public. 
(My commission expires February 18, 1929.) 














Winchester 
Model 57 
$21.00 


or 









The Savage 
Model 19 
$18.50 





or 


The 
Winchester 
Model 52 
New Type 
Stock 
$36.00 











Barr Building 


WHAT COULD SPREAD THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT THE YEAR | 
ROUND BETTER THAN A— 







WINCHESTER RIFLE, bolt action, Model 57, 5-shot mag- 
azine, 22-in. barrel, weight 5 lbs., chambered for .22 
Shorts or .22 Long Rifle Cartridges (please specify). 


SAVAGE RIFLE, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Model 1919, 
5-shot magazine, 25-in. barrel, weight 7 Ibs. 


WINOHESTER RIFLE, bolt action, cal. .22 long rifle, Model 
52, 5-shot magazine, 28-inch barrel, weight 8% lbs. 


N. R. A. SERVICE CO., Inc. 












































Washington, D. C. 
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MODEL 1917 RIFLES 


Tue Model 1917 rifle, caliber .30, which 
is the rifle carried by the troops in the World 
War, and commonly known as the Enfield, 
has been reduced in price to $20 for the 
new gun and to $15 for one that has been 
used. The ones sold as used have been in- 
spected and are considered serviceable in 
every way. Packing charges of $1.34 are 
made. This rifle has always been considered 
a good, serviceable weapon; but is not so 
well liked for target-shooting as the Model 
1903 rifle, due to the fact that on account 
of there being no windage screw it was not 
possible to make corrections for windage. 

This condition led to a little experimenta- 
tion by people interested in this gun, and 
now the Lyman company has turned out a 
little slide that slips on the rear sight leaf 
in place of the one that comes with the rifle. 
This slide is made with an adjustment, so 
that the firer may take about four points of 
windage each way. This should be ample 
for most shooting. ‘This office has no infor- 
mation concerning the cost of this “gadget,” 
but the writer is just passing on to you what 
he saw at Camp Perry this year. 


ADVICE TO PURCHASERS 


ALTHOUGH the instructions printed in the 
price list furnished by this office state that 
personal checks can not be accepted, some 
of the members still send in one of them 
now and then. This causes delay, for the 
check must be returned to the sender. You 
may save this delay by sending your remit- 
tance in the form of a money order, draft, 
or certified check. 

Another little thing that seems to be over- 
looked by some members is the printing in 
the lower left-hand corner of the membership 
card right under the emblem of the N. R. A. 
This says, “Valid only when signed on the 
Teverse side by the member.” Time and 
again a card is received unsigned. Please 
sign your cards before sending them _ in. 
This will save you time. 


GET IN REQUISITIONS EARLY 


Cis secretaries are reminded that they 
should get in their requisitions for supplies 
soon after the beginning of the new year. 
The issue year coincides with the calendar 
year, and therefore all clubs that are in good 
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standing will have their requisitions filled as 
soon as possible after the beginning of the 
year. If you wish you may send in your 
requisitions with your Annual Return and 
Annual Report of Firing. Then each requi- 
sition will be given attention just as soon as 
the Return has been settled. Remember 
that your club dues to the N. R. A. musi 
also be paid up for 1929 before any requisi- 
tion will be approved. Remember to send 
in your check for your dues to the N. R. A. 
as soon as you can, and please send them 
to the N. R. A. and not to this office. Of 
course, if you do send the dues here they 
will be transmitted to the N. R. A., but 
it will expedite business in general if you 
will send all things pertaining to the N. R. A. 
to that office, and anything pertaining to 
this office to the address given at the top 
of the page. 


NO LONG-RIFLE AMMUNITION IS- 
SUED AT PRESENT ° 


From time to time requisitions are re- 
ceived asking that caliber-.22 long-rifle am- 
munition be issued in place of the caliber-.22 
shorts now being furnished to rifle clubs. 
The caliber-.22 short cartridges are the only 
kind issued to rifle clubs at the present time. 
Whisper this gently—some day, and not too 
far away, the D. C. M. is going to issue the 
caliber-.22 M1 rifle to replace the Winchester 
musket now in the hands of the clubs. When 
these rifles are issued then of course the long- 
rifle ammunition will be issued too, for it 
will ruin the M1 rifle or any .22 rifle cham- 
bered for the long-rifle ammunition to fire 
shorts in it. 


QUALIFICATION SCORES 


THE scores necessary for qualification in 
the various grades over the four authorized 
courses are as follows: 


Course Expert Rifleman Sharpshooter Marksman 
A 306 290 240 
220 210 185 
Cc 222 212 187 
D 224 214 190 


The above scores are being reprinted for 
the benefit of those who may not remember 
them, and who may not have a copy of the 
“Training Regulations” to refer to. Any 
member of a civilian rifle club making the 
above scores will be awarded the appropriate 
insignia when the scores have been sent in 


properly witnessed. Forms for sending in 
scores will be furnished upon request. Badges 
are also awarded for qualification with the 
pistol over the prescribed course. Expert 
85 per cent; Sharpshooter, 78 per cent; and 
Marksman, 60 per cent. Forms for reporting 
pistol scores will also be furnished if desired. 


TRAINING REGULATIONS 

“RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP” (“Training Regu- 
lation” 150-5, 10 cents, and 150-10, 5 cents) 
and “Pistol Marksmanship” (“Training Reg- 
ulation” 150-20, 10 cents) are both available 
through this office, or can be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Do 
not send stamps for these publications. 


USED 5-A SCOPES 


THERE are a few used Winchester 5-A 
scopes on hand at the present time for sale 
at $5 each plus a 50-cent packing charge. 
The Ordnance Department advises that they 
are in serviceable condition, but we will have 
to sell them “as is” with no guarantee. Some 
will have mounts, while others may not have 
them. That is a chance that the purchaser 
must run. 

Better get in your order promptly, for 
there are not a very large number of these 
on hand. They will be sold one to a mem- 
ber while they last. One time before we had 
some of these used scopes and several fel- 
lows wanted to buy five or ten at a time. 
They didn’t get them, for we want to spread 
these things around among the shooters as 
much as possible and not let one take them 
all. Remember, no guarantees cover these 
scopes. 


WHEN these notes are being written it 
seems to be a long time until Christmas; but 
by the time you read them, Christmas will 
be almost upon us. Some of our friends 
may want to get some shooting things to 
give as presents. If that is the case, this 
office will do all that we can to co-operate. 
Just mention that your order is for a gift, 
and it will be given special attention, pro- 
vided that it arrives here by December 10. 

In, closing, the Director, his assistants, and 
the personnel of the office wish all of their 
friends, both old and new, a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year just filled 
up with plenty of interesting experiences. 
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A Free Service to Target, Biz, Game and Field Shots — All questions answered directly by mail 








Rifles For All-Around Use Compared With 
Rifles For Just Deer 


ON THE strength of your recommenda- 
tions in the RIFLEMAN I bought, about a 
year ago, a N. R. A. Sporter Springfield 
fitted with a B. & M. hunting telescope 
mounted low, and I thought you might be 
interested to hear how it has turned out as 
a hunting arm in this section of the 
country. 

My rifle was slow in coming because you 
had the bolt that belonged to it; so you 
know how the handle had been turned down 
to permit low mounting of the telescope. 
I think I improved it further by flattening 
the bolt knob where the thumb grips it, 
giving a better grip and more room for the 
thumb to pass the eyepiece of the telescope 
when operating the bolt. Then I shortened 
the safety lock so as to clear the telescope 
easily, smoothed the groove in which its 
plunger travels and weakened the spring 
so that the lock can be moved easily. With 
the telescope so close above the safety there 
is no danger of the safety being thrown 
over accidentally even though it has been 
loosened up this way. 

We have no rifle ranges in this section 
of: the country, so I did not try out: this 
Springfield until we went deer hunting last 
fall. It seemed very heavy at first and 
slow to swing but steady to hold. How- 
ever, I soon got used to its weight and 
carried it more than my old rifles. These 
latter are all Winchester lever-action 
guns: .30 Army, .32 Special and a .38-40 
carbine, which is a real “brush gun” for 
deer, and yet to my delight I found no diffi- 
culty in handling the Springfield safety 
and bolt instantly when occasion required. 
The country we hunted is heavily timbered 
with hemlock and maple with few spruce 
and cedar swamps, and of course our 
shooting was all at very moderate ranges 
but at running deer. The Springfield 
proved very efficient at this work, and as it 
was passed around it got three of the six 
bucks which our party of seven secured, 
and in each case one shot was sufficient 
although they were not well placed. We 
had a great deal of snow and the traveling 
was hard; besides, the snow clogging our 
sights. This was no more troublesome with 
the telescope than with iron sights. We 
carried the Springfield at such times under 
the right arm with the scope along the 
fore arm and eyepiece tight against the 
upper arm, so as to exclude the snow. At 
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first this occasionally fogged the eyepiece, 
due to body moisture condensing on the 
glass; so we covered it with a scrap of 
tissue-paper. We had no shots in early 
morning or evening, but could see that the 
scope would be a big advantage at such 
times. 

In the pine plains sections of this dis- 
trict the telescope would be much more of 
an asset than we found it to be in the 
timber. A good many hunters have shown 
keen interest in my outfit. Most of us are 
just hunters and not riflemen; but we ap- 
*preciate a practical gun. 

I have often thought of writing you my 
opinion of the best gun for deer-hunting 
in timber such as we have here and in 
Maine, too. Most writers seem to agree 
that 90 per cent or more of the deer killed 
in these regions are shot within 50 yards, 
and there certainly is no need of a gun 
whose “effective range” exceeds 200 yards. 
With this in mind I bought a Winchester 
92, caliber .38-40, carbine with % maga- 
zine and pistol grip shotgun stock. It 
weighs only 5 pounds 10 ounces and is so 
short and handy that I carry it by the 
grip as you would a revolver, and in work- 
ing through underbrush it is a help rather 
than a handicap as it can be held at arm’s 
length in front of me to push branches 
aside. Using the W. H. V. cartridges, it 
seems to have plenty of power for deer. 
I have bagged five deer with it, only once 
using more than two shots, and lost no 
wounded animals. At the same time my 
companions with small-bore high-velocity 
rifles have wounded and lost as many deer 
as they bagged. This simply proves my 
gun more effective although not as power- 
ful. The man with a quick-handling gun 
has a much better chance to place his shots 
than the other man. Since I got this car- 
bine the Winchester people have put out 
their Model 538, which, I think, is even 
better, except that it does not handle the 
.88 cartridge, which from published data 
appears to be more powerful than the .44. 
If it were obtainable I would choose one 
of those Model 53’s chambered for the .401 
cartridge, which has a real wallop and all 
the range that anyone can use in this coun- 
try. The .38, however, has done very well, 
and a heavier load in a light gun might 
give too much recoil. 

While mentioning that carbine I want to 


explain how I fixed the front sight. As 
you know, the factory sight is a plain blade 
held between two lugs on the barrel and 
is very high. To lower the line of aim and 
make the front sight stronger, I bought a 
5/32-inch ivory bead sight, cut off the 
blade and soldered the bead between the 
lugs on the barrel. I had previously filed 
the lugs to give about the same shape as a 
Marble Improved Sight. With this -low 
front sight I set my receiver sight as low 
as it will go for shooting at 75 yards. To 
my notion it is a big improvement over 
the factory sights. 

When it comes to getting game it is my 
observation that the most important thing 
is to know how to hunt, next is to know 
what you can do with your gun—that is, 
know your gun so you shoot with confi- 
dence—and last of all is the kind of gun 
Which you use. A fine gun is to be sure 
some advantage, but of far less impor- 
tance than we are often led to believe. A 
light gun of moderate power which permits 
a man to hunt like an Indian gets more 
game than a heavy gun of great power, 
which tires the hunter and makes him 
stumble and crash through the bush. If, 
however, a man is hard enough to carry 
the extra weight without fatigue, I believe 
that a telescope sight is a real advantage 
even in. thickly timbered country.—H. 0.D. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). My ex- 
perience has been that you are perfectly 
right in your assumption that a_ .38-40 
Winchester, Model 92, carbine is as suit- 
able as any rifle made for deer-hunting in 
thick country, and that it is much more 
suitable for such use than many other 
more modern rifles. It is a fact that many 
of our older rifles, which we might term 
the “rifles of yesterday,” are still just as 
suited for such use as any modern weapon. 
For such use a rifle and its sights will b 
perfectly satisfactory if they will enable 
one to group his shots in an 8-inch ci 
at, say, 150 yards. Almost all of the older 
lever-action rifles when equipped with Ly- 
man sights are capable of such accuracy: 
Many of them, particularly in carbine 
form, are undeniably quicker to get int 
action with than the more modern 
action rifles, quicker to catch aim with 
quicker for the second or third shot. The 
.38-40 cartridge is an excellent deer cat 
tridge. It will kill deer neatly and pos 
tively every time on a fairly well place) 
shot up to 150 yards. In thick count 
shots are never had at over that rang 
Such rifles are light and handy. They 4 
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fine deer rifles; but it seems to me that 
they should be regarded as highly special- 
ized weapons—that is, they are deer rifles 
only, and nothing else. 

I had a little experience in still hunting 
white-tail deer in Maine last summer 
which seemed to indicate to me that even 
in thick timber, a proper hunting telescope 
sight, properly mounted, will permit me to 
catch aim quicker and surer than any other 
sight that I have ever used. I used this 
telescope sight on a light 7%-pound rifle 
with a stock which fitted me perfectly. I 
am inclined to think that with this outfit 
I could make surer and quicker shots than 
I could with a light Model 92 carbine. I 
am not absolutely certain about this. It 
may be that one rifle would be as quick 
and as sure as the other. I will say, how- 
ever, that I do think that I would be surer 
of the majority of deer in thick timber 
with a Model 92 carbine than I would with 
a rather heavy 8%4-pound Springfield with 
telescope sight and the ordinary top safety. 
The rifle I refer to was a Remington with 
a Belding & Mull scope and a very quick 
side safety. 

But a deer rifle is a very specialized 
rifle, used for quick snap shooting at a 
comparatively large animal at compara- 
tively short range. It seems to me that 
it is for the man who goes into the woods 
simply and solely to get deer, and for noth- 
ing else. Personally I have never been on 
such a hunt, and my own viewpoint may 
perhaps be unduly influenced by the way 
I hunt for pleasure in the woods. I al- 
ways hunt alone, and I do not hunt for any 
one particular thing. I love the woods, 
and I like to wander alone and I like to 
study animals and birds, and occasionally 
I may shoot something if I wish meat or a 
trophy or a skin. Thus at any time I 
may wish to shoot a deer, or a moose, or a 
grouse, or a beaver, or an otter, or a mink, 
or a woodchuck, or a coyote, or a duck; 
or in the West it may be sheep or goats at 
very long range. For such work I very 
much prefer the Springfield. In fact, I 
think it is the only rifle (I include .30-06 
Winchester, Model 54, and Remington, 
Model 30. rifles in the Springfield class) 
which will give the requisite long-range 
accuracy with full-charged big-game am- 
munition, and which can also be efficiently 
used with a reduced load which will give 
fine 100-yard accuracy for small game. 
The older lever-action rifles simply will 
not qualify in this respect. Eight-inch 
groups at 150 yards with full charged am- 
munition is not good enough. I must have 
8-inch groups at 300 yards. Four-inch 
groups at 75 yards for reduced-load ammu- 
nition, which many lever-action rifles give, 
1s not good enough. I want 2%-inch groups 
at 100 yards. Many lever-action rifles are 
of such large caliber that even reduced 
loads tear and spoil the pelts on small 
animals. My reduced loads must be small 
in caliber and with pointed bullets. I want 

sure of a mountain sheep at 300 to 
400 yards, or of a beaver or otter at 100 
yards. I have found no difficulty in ob- 
taining two cartridges which will enable 
me to be well provided for any of this 
game, nor of quickly changing my sight 
adjustment for either of the two loads. 
_Formerly I used a Springfield sporting 
rifle equipped with Lyman sights as prac- 
tically my only hunting rifle. I used the 
Same rifle with no change whatever from 
about 1911 to 1922. That one rifle has 
killed grizzly bear, moose, sheep, goats, 
caribou, mule deer, white-tailed deer, 
brocket deer, coyotes, peccary, crocodiles, 
ver, otter, coati-mundi, agouti, ducks, 
grouse, woodchucks, and squirrels. I have 
killed both moose and goats with it at a 
Tange between 350 and 400 yards. The 
only big game that I have fired at with it 


that I have not brought to bag were two 
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white-tailed deer. I have missed quite a 
lot of small game with it, but hitting small 
game is quite different from surely hitting 
large game. This rifle weighs 9% pounds. 
I have never objected to its weight so far; 
but it is undeniable that I am getting older. 
I am well past the half century, and soon 
I will begin to want a lighter weapon. The 
old rifle is about worn out. It is time that 
it was hung on the wall in an honorable 
place, and a new and more efficient rifle 
broken in for hunting. 

Last fall I did not get any chance to do 
any shooting. I was in a good white-tailed 
deer country, but it was closed season, and 
the oniy thing I could do was to hunt with 
an empty rifle for practice. Incidentally, 
I learned more than I ever have hunting 
with a loaded weapon. With a loaded 
weapon I should have been permitted to 
kill one buck. But I snapped my unloaded 
rifle on about 30 deer last fall. I was 
experimenting with telescope sights to de- 
termine in my own mind if they were prac- 
tical in thick brush. I settled the matter 
positively in my own mind, and I shall 
hereafter never again hunt with any but a 
telescope sighted rifle. 

My present opinion is that the best all- 
around rifle possible to obtain should have 
characteristics something like this: Bolt 
action; caliber .30-06, .270 Winchester, or 
7-mm.; weight with scope not over 9% 
pounds, preferably not over 8% pounds; 
hunting telescope sight of about 3-power, 
with 38-inch eye relief, large. exit pupil, 
field of view at least 35 feet at 100 yards, 
flat top post reticule, the top of the post 
subtending not more than 4 inches at 100 
yards; dimensions of stock and location of 
eyepiece of scope should be such as to per- 
mit the shooter to assume the various fir- 
ing positions with strict adherence to the 
method of holding as taught in T. R. 150-5; 
safety easy to operate; sights must be 
capable of adjustment almost instantly 
from the 200-yard big-game elevation to 
the 100-yard small-game elevation with 
corresponding loads. Big-game ammuni- 
tion, when fired at a target approximating 
gam? in coloration. must group in 8 inches 
at 300 yards. Small-game ammunition must 
similarly group in 2% inches at 100 yards. 

iu seems to me that your Springfield 
with the B. & M. scope comes mighty near 
qualifying as such an all-around rifle. The 
only objections you have to it are that it 
is not as quick as another light carbine 
that is just as good or better for deer, 
and that it is heavy. Both are admitted. 
Would it not be fine if we could get an 
all-around rifle such as I have described in 
a light, handy, short little weapon weigh- 
ing in all about 6 pounds? But it can not 
be done. To kill big game at a distance 
we must have power in our cartridge, and 
flat trajectory, and accuracy. To get these 
we must have a certain amount of weight 
and metal. We must damp down the vi- 
brations which are fatal to good accuracy, 
and we must not have undue recoil. The 
telescope and its mount, to have accuracy 
and reliability, must have a certain weight. 
Nine pounds and a 24-inch barrel are about 
our limit, below which we can not go with- 
out sacrificing things which at once turn 
our weapon from a 300-yard big-game and 
100-yard small-game rifle to a 50-yard 
small-game and 150-yard large-game rifle. 

Recently I spent four hours, and had 
lunch with a man who is perhaps the most 
successful hunter and guide in Yukon Ter- 
ritory. He kills many head of all varieties 
of large game every year. For the past 
four years he has used telescope sights 
entirely on Springfield and Winchester 
.270 rifles. He tells me that many of his 
animals are killed at ranges and under 
conditions of visibility that would be abso- 
lutely impossible with iron sights. He also 
tells me that in order to keep his rifles and 
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telescopes in adjustment, so that he can do 
reliable work with them, it is absolutely 
necessary to be continually making small 
changes in sight adjustment. His expe- 
rience bore out my own range experience 
exactly. He showed me one telescope and 
mounting that were fine, except that he 
said that it took him three days to get the 
windage adjusted correctly with cartridges 
at 20 cents apiece. He could not afford 
that. For this reason he prefers the 
Belding & Mull scope, with which he can 
verify his adjustment with a couple of 
shots; and if the adjustment is not abso- 
lutely correct, he can make it correct with 
a couple more shots, and be through with 
the job in ten minutes at the cost of a 
dollar. Coyotes and wolves are very plen- 
tiful in his locality. Particularly they fol- 
low the caribou herds, and he gets $15 for 
a good coyote skin and $20 for a wolf hide. 
He scarcely ever got them when he used 
iron sights. Now he makes a nice grub- 
stake every year from those he kills with 
his telescope-sighted rifle. Last fall he 
went out to get some meat for a trapper 
friend. Three miles from home he made 
out a bull moose in a thicket with his 
binoculars. He could not see the bull with 
the naked eye. He was carrying an iron- 
sighted rifle. He could not get closer 
without disturbing the moose, due to a 
noisy crust on the snow, and the moose was 
about 300 yards off. He went the 3 miles 
back to his cabin, got the .270 Winchester 
with the scope, came out, and killed the 
moose dead with the first shot. 

All this has got very little to do with 
deer rifles; also, it will not be appreciated 
by the average sportsman who goes on a 
$3.000 hunt to get a moose and a mountain 
sheep only. But just the same I think that 
you as a rifleman will appreciate it. Don’t 
dispose of that telescope-sighted Spring- 
field yet. When you go out for deer alone 
take the little .38-40 carbine. But some 
time go up into Northwestern Ontario; 
take the Springfield along. Don’t go for 
any game particularly. Perhaps you will 
want to get a moose. But also see if you 
can not bring in a timber wolf, get a lot 
of ducks on the lakes for the pot, also 
grouse, and bring your wife back some 
beaver and otter skins with only a small 
hole through them. See how perfect your 
Springfield is for such work, and think 
how illy suited the .38-40 would be. 


OLD-TIMER MAY BE GOOD DEER GUN 


I HAVE a double-barrel percussion gun. 
It looks like a 16-gauge shotgun but the 
barrels are rifled, with four wide lands 
and grooves. The barrels seem to be 
built up of fine wire, twisted. Is this 
Damascus twist? The locks are stamped 
W. Richards. 

If you can, please let me know some- 
thing about this gun—where it was made, 
etc. I suppose it was made to shoot lead 
balls—perhaps shot, too. Would it have 
any historical value?—A. E. M. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). W. Rich- 
ards is an English gunmaker. The W. 
Richards was different from Westley Rich- 
ards, and we used to think that the idea 
was to fool people, Westley Richards be- 
ing well known. The gun, I think, would 
have no special value as a relic or an 
antique, but it might be useful. Get 
some 16-gauge bullets from the Western 
Cartridge Co. Load them with a thick, 
greased patch and try out the gun. _ It 
ought to be a good deer rifle in the woods. 
Even a smooth-bore gun properly loaded, 
of 16 bore, makes a pretty good gun in 
the woods. The big balls will kill things 
quick, and should shoot into an 8-inch 
ring at 50 yards. Your gun should shoot 
into a 4-inch. The load would be 3 drams 
of black powder and the round bullet. 
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THE BEST REAR SIGHT FOR KRAG 


I HAVE just ordered a Krag rifle, and 
would like a little information and recom- 
mendation from you as to altering same. 
I expect to cut barrel to 20 or 22 inches and 
use Springfield front sight, and Lyman 1A 
combination rear sight. 

In your opinion, do you believe a gun- 
smith could attach an open sight, some- 
thing of the pattern of the Lyman folding- 
leaf sight No. 6, on Krag rifle; attached on 
top of bolt, and in front of head of cocking 
piece, or on top of barrel, just in front of 
receiver? Could this be done and not im- 
pair safety of arm, and also make an ac- 
curate sight? I prefer the open sight, but 
am at loss how to get one on rifle and 
still have fair distance between rear and 
front sights. 

If you do not believe the above practi- 
cable, would you recommend the No. 1A 
Lyman combination? Is this sight adjusta- 
ble for windage? From appearance of cut, 
it would appear that it could be folded 


down against stock of rifle. Is this cor- 
rect? 
Now about cutting barrel to 20-inch 


length. I would like short rifle to carry 
in car and one handy to grab when a 
coyote appears; but it must have accuracy. 
What do you advise in this? Would cut- 
ting off about 10 inches of barrel ruin ac- 
curacy or power of rifle? 

Is the new Krag ammunition now for 
sale by the D. C. M. suitable for use in 
magazine of the Krag?—L. J. S. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
yours of the 6th. One of the very good 
features about the Krag rifle is the ex- 
treme ease and smoothness with which the 
bolt works, making sure operation and 
rapid fire very easy. This is accomplished 
by having the bolt quite loose in the re- 
ceiver, except at the completely closed po- 
sition, in which the front of the bolt 
locks solidly up with the front of the re- 
ceiver, the locking lug and the head of 
the cartridge. As a consequence the play 
in the bolt, the sleeve, and the cocking 
piece make it almost impossible to mount a 
sight on any of these so that it will be 
assured of a constant position. 

You state that you want an open sight 
far to the rear. An open sight must be 
far from the eye if one is to be able to 
use it without blur. Certainly it must be 
no closer to the eye than the location of 
the regular military sight on the barrel. 
But I hope that you will not go backward 
to use an open sight. They are thirty 
years behind the times. They are a relic 
of the days when we thought we were 
awfully lucky to get eight out of ten shots 
in an 8-inch bull’s-eye at 200 yards. They 
are full of errors of alignment, and the 
light, both on the sight itself and on the 
target, whether that target be of paper 
or consists of an animal, very greatly in- 
fluences the alignment, so that the error 
of aim with such sights under all condi- 
tions is certainly as much as 2% inches 
per every hundred yards. 

You ask about cutting the barrel off 
to 20 inches. If this is rightly done, as 
explained in the article by Mr. Clyde Baker 
in the April number of the RIFLEMAN, 
it will have very little effect on the accu- 
racy of the rifle. Certainly the cutting off 
of the barrel will not have one-tenth the 
effect on accuracy that the placing and 
using of the kind of‘a rear sight you con- 
template would. 

We not only want to make small groups 
with our rifle, but we want to place these 
groups just exactly where we want them 
with reference to our aim in order to hit. 
In other words we want to assure that our 
rifle will strike exactly where we aim it. 
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This means fhat our sight must have ad- 
justments for both elevation and windage 
that can easily be set from shot to shot 
as we fire. If these adjustments read 
clearly to minutes of angle we save a 
great deal of time in adjusting our sights, 
and moreover we save so much valuable 
ammunition that such a sight will probably 
save over $100 in the cost of ammunition 
and life of barrel during the life of one 
barrel. 

To anyone who wants a really accurate 
and satisfactory rifle with which they can 
hit things, even small things, and with 
which they can develop a high degree of 
skill with the rifle, or a weapon which will 
respond to all the skill that its owner is ca- 
pable of, there is only one possible answer 
to the iron rear sight for the Krag. It 
should be the Lyman No. 48 receiver sight 
for either target shooting or hunting. 

I do not recommend the Lyman No. 1 
combination sight for the Krag because it 
can not be mounted so that it will have 
a constant position. It is not adjustable 
for windage. It can be folded ’down against 
the stock of the rifle, but when so folded 
down the bolt can not be operated—that 
is, you can not fold it down and then use 
the open sight on the barrel except for a 
single shot. You must raise the Lyman 
sight to open the bolt. 

The new Krag ammunition for sale by 
the D. C. M. is extremely accurate and 
satisfactory. It will work perfectly through 
the magazine. The cartridge cases can 
be reloaded. The bullet is gilding metal 
and gives no metal-fouling. The powder is 
a cool burning nitrocellulose powder. 


WHERE LUGERS ARE MADE AND THE 
DUTY ON THEM 


CAN you give me the name and address 
of the company that manufactures the 
German Luger Automatic pistol? What is 
the duty on foreign guns imported into the 
United States—J. F. H. 


Answer (by Major Hatcher). The com- 
pany that manufactures the German Luger 
pistol is the Deutsche Waffen und Muni- 
tions-fabriken, Berlin. 

The duty on revolvers is $3 apiece, plus 
60 per cent ad valorem. 


WHERE TO GET A .28-GAUGE GUN 


WHERE can I obtain a .28-gauge gun for 
upland shooting? I want a good one, a 
light one, and one up-to-date in every re- 
spect. I do not see any catalogue. I know 
that Parker Brothers formerly made one, 
but I understand they do not now. I have 
always used a .20-gauge, full-choke, with 
great satisfaction, and am no longer after 
meat, but shooting for the thrill that I get 
out of it.—R. H. B. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). Parkers 
are still making .28-gauge guns, so they 
wrote me. You can hardly do better than 
a 6-pound Parker .28, chambered for 2%- 
inch shells. Shells will be loaded to order 
by the Western Cartridge Co. The Ithaca 
Gun Co. still makes .28-gauge guns, but 
makes them to order only. Their guns will 
be lighter than 6 pounds; about 5% pounds. 


A NEW 16-GAUGE GUN 


I HAVE read your articles in THe AMERI- 
CAN RIFLEMAN With a great deal of inter- 
est, and I find that you are about the only 
man in America that you can at least men- 
tion a 16-gauge gun to without offering 
some apology for not having some serious 
mental disturbance. 

I have always been a lover of a 16-gauge 
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gun, and I find that the trouble has not 
been with the gun but with the manufac. 
turer not making suitable ammunition 
adapted to this gun. 

Do you find the 3-dram 11% standard shell 
effective on ducks? I am a man of small 
stature and I find it very difficult to carry 
and much more difficult to shoot a 12 
gauge gun. 

I see in a recent article that you have a 
great deal of respect for an A. H. Fox gun. 
I like the Fox gun, but my friends tell me 
that it has much more recoil than the 
Ithaca or L. C. Smith. 


I want to purchase a new 16-gauge gun 
and am thinking seriously of buying an 
L. C. Smith with right barrel improved 
cylinder and left modified. 

Will you kindly advise me along this line 
as to the kind of barrels and as to the 
recoil of the A. H. Fox gun.—F. A. B. 



















Answer (by Captain Askins). I shoot a 
16-bore gun maybe about as much as all 
the other bores combined, so naturally do 
like that gauge. I have found the 3-dram, 
1144-6 a good duck load, and good for about 
everything else, in one size of shot or 
another. 

I think the conclusion of your friend that 
the Fox kicks harder than other guns has 
no logic in it. He would have to tell me 
the reason. Probably he got hold of some 
very light or very short-barreled Fox gun, 
or one with stock too short, or one that 
didn’t fit him so that he got the recoil in 
his face. Given like weight, like stock, 
like barrel length, and I doubt if anybody 
could tell the difference in recoil between 
a Fox and a Smith. This is not to be 
taken as implying that you ought to buya 
Fox instead of a Smith, for both are good 
guns. 

I think as to the kind of barrels—that is, 
the kind of steel—you can well trust the 
factory. As to length, 28 inches will be 
about right, in a gun under 7 pounds. It 
is true that 26-inch barrels will shoot about 
as well, but every inch you bring the noise 
back closer to the ears makes the recoil 
seem that much heavier. Matter of fact, 
I do not like recoil myself, though I shoot 
a 10-bore a good deal, with recoil enough 
to raise your hat. 

I haven’t noticed that the size of a man 
makes a great deal of difference in the gua 
he is able to carry. It is not strength but 
endurance that counts. I have seen 12 
year-old boys that could carry a 7-pound 
gun all day and never have any idea that 
their piece was too heavy. 





































TRAP LOADS IN ENGLISH GUN 


AS PER your article in April issue of the 
RIFLEMAN, in regard to why American shot 
guns are heavier, beg to advise I have 4 
Federal grade Westley Richards 12-gauge 
that weighs 6% pounds. This gun was is 
sued to V. L. and A. possibly fifteen years 
ago during the time of their agency for 
Westley Richards. This gun is chambered 
for the 2%-inch shells and has 28-inch bar 
rels, improved cylinder and modified choke. 
Kindly advise if in your opinion it would 
be safe for the use of American trap loads. 
—C. A. I 



















Answer (by Captain Askins). The fact 
that your gun was sent to this country for 
the American trade indicates that it has 
pretty strong barrels, as does the chamber 
ing. English light game guns are usually 
chambered for 214-inch cases. Our trap 
loads are not heavy and have moderate 
pressures; so your gun ought to be per | 
fectly safe with such cartridges. I woulda! 
put the big progressive duck loads into tt 
though. 
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SPREADER LOADS NOT RELIABLE 


I HAVE an L. C. Smith trap grade shot- 
gun, 30-inch barrels, both of which are full- 
choke, which I use considerably in shooting 
Blue Rocks and which I used last year to 
hunt quail, because I am so accustomed 
to the gun. 

I used last year in the right barrel a 
spreader or brush load, using a straight 
load in the left barrel; but I found that in 
using this brush load I crippled a great 
many quail instead of killing them, so I 
prefer not to use it if it is possible for 
me to get a pattern without tearing the 
birds all to pieces with straight loads. 

Do you believe that by shooting No. 9 
shot in the right barrel I would have suffi- 
cient pattern for quail? Would it tear the 
birds to pieces at 25 to 30 yards? 

If you have any suggestion as to what 
loads I should use to successfully shoot 
quail with this gun, I would appreciate it. 
—W. W. G. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I don’t 
know how successful you might be, but if 
the gun were mine I would open it up to 
60 per cent and shoot straight loads. Never 
did have any use for spreader loads my- 
self, for the very reason that you have 
given. The patterns are irregular and one 
load will kill and the next one will not. 
They tell me that some of the best clay 
bird shooters in America are using guns 
bored to pattern about 62 per cent, and in 
such a gun they use No. 8 shot. If the 
target is not allowed to fly more than 35 
yards the No. 8 is just as effective as 7% 
when a pellet hits, and of course the edge 
of the pattern will contain more shot. In 
a spreader load No. 9 shot would do a 
little better killing maybe, but I have al- 
ways found 9’s doing a lot of feathering 
birds that got away. Don’t like ’em myself. 

For a permanent improvement in this 
gun, two things might be done: open up 
your present barrels, or get a new pair of 
barrels bored improved cylinder and 55 
per cent choke. You would then have a 
quail and a duck gun. Your present gun 
is too close for clay birds, if you are am- 
bitious to get 98 per cent. 


A SHOTGUN FOR SKEET 


WE ARE organizing a Skeet Club here 
and I am in the market for a new shotgun 
with which to shoot the course. Therefore 
I would appreciate your advice as to the 
following: 1, make; 2, gauge; 3, length of 
barrel; 4, boring of barrels; 5, single or 
double trigger; 6, ventilated rib; 7, double 
ivory beads; 8, drop and length of stock; 
9, type of grip; 10, make shells and loads 
most suitable; and 11, any other data 
ay think will be of interest to me. 
—L, A. F. 


Answer (by Captain Askins). I'll de- 
scribe the gun I have, which seems to 
work in this kind of shooting, though no 
doubt at all there are other guns just as 
good. 

_ My gun is a No. 5 grade Ithaca 16, 30- 
inch barrels, weight 7 pounds 8 ounces. The 
gun of mine has 14-inch stock, 2%- by 1%- 
inch drop, raised ventilated rib, double 
Ivory sights, beaver-tail fore end. single 
trigger, Whelen cheekpiece, pistol grip stock 
barrels bored about % choke, around 68 
ber cent, shooting regularly 14%, ounces of 
shot and I have never fired other car- 
tridges in the gun. This gun handles fast, 
1S a good gun at the traps in regular 
shooting or in Skeet shooting and is not 
a bad duck gun. The single trigger is an 
advantage for the kind of work you have 
in view, if you ever use both barrels. 
Butt plate is soft rubber. The cheekpiece 
when made right is the best thing I 
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know for quick and accurate alignment. I 
wouldn’t have any more shotguns built 
without cheekpiece. i 

Now you understand that while my gun 
is an Ithaca there is no reason why the 
Parkers, Smith or Fox shouldn’t build just 
as good a gun. The make is pretty much 
a matter of personal preference. The 
stock on such a gun, as I have described, 
is a normal 12-gauge stock and not the 
light stock of a 16. Stock has to be of this 
kind in order to balance the heavy beaver- 
tail fore end. 

I hope this helps you a little. It is 
about as good advice as I know how to 
give you. 


REGARDING THE KRAG 


Is your 1898 Krag perfectly safe as a 
new rifie? Also, is it in good condition? 
Is it about the same that is used at the 
Cc. M. T. C. camps? Will it shoot .30-40 
steel-jacketed cartridges; or .30 W. C. F. 
M. P., or .30 W. C. F. Expanding, or .30 
U. S. Army Expanding? How far will they 
shoot a bullet on a level?—R. W. D. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of July 12. The _ .30-caliber, 
Model 1898, Krag rifles which are being 
sold to members of the N. R. A. through 
the D. C. M. are all used rifles, but they 
have been inspected and are in good, serv- 
iceable and perfectly safe condition. Some 
of them have been shot only a little; oth- 
ers have been shot considerably, but all 
are believed to be accurate. and reliable. 
They are seld strictly as is, and there can 
be no selection. These rifles are not the 
same as those used in the C. M. T. C. 
camps. The C. M. T. C. students are issued 
the regular Springfield service rifle, Model 
1903, for their training. The Krag rifle 
is the rifle which was used in the Regular 
Army at the time of the Spanish War and 
prior to its supersedence by the Springfield 
rifle in 1905. 

The Krag rifle shoots the .30-caliber Krag 
cartridge, which is known under a number 
of different names. The Government and 
the Director of Civilian Marksmanship 
know it as the .30-calib2r cartridge, Model 
1898. The Winchester company make it 
under the name of the .30 Army; the Rem- 
ington under the name of the .30-40 Krag 
and Winchester and the Western Cartridge 
Co. under the name of the .30-40 Krag. 
The last three companies make this ammu- 
nition loaded with various weights of 
bullets. ‘ 

It is thought that both for target practice 
and hunting the best weight of bullet is 
that of 220 grains. For hunting big game 
a soft-point bullet of 220 grains should be 
used. The .30 W. C. F. and the .30-30 
W. C. F. cartridges are entirely different 
cartridges and will not fit in the Krag 
rifle. None of these cartridges are loaded 
with a steel-jacketed bullet. To the best 
of my knowledge no American cartridge 
has ever been loaded with a steel-jacketed 
bullet except possibly a few experimental 
ones. What you thought is a steel jacket 
is a jacket of cupro-nickel or else a jacket 
of copper slightly tin-plated. 

No rifle will shoot a bullet on a level for 
any distance at all. The bullet starts to 
fall the instant it leaves the muzzle of 
the rifle, due to the action of gravity. If 
a Krag rifle with 220-grain ammunition 
have the sights so adjusted that the bullet 
will strike the point of aim at 200 yards, 
the trajectory will be such that at 100 yards 
the bullet will strike approximately 5.4 
inches above the line of aim. 


DOPE ON THE NO. 48 LYMAN SIGHT 


I WANT some information as how to use 
the Lyman 48 on the Springfield Svorter. 
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If the sight is at zero and I see an ob- 
ject estimated at 400 yards, how many min- 
utes of angle should the leaf on the sight 
be moved? I notice 10 clicks change the 
leaf one minute. What is the equivalent 
in distance? There are 126 marks on the 
leaf. What I want to know is how to use 
these marks with different distances. 

My gun came from the armory with 
zero ,about one minute below the indi- 
cator. I would think it would be exactly 
zero at the closest range. What distance 
is my gun sighted for as it arrived and 
what distance will zero give me? What 
do the Nos. 25, 50, 75, 100 and 125 mean 
on the leaf? 


What particular make of cartridge and 
bullet would you recommend for this gun 
on big game?—E. R. B. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). I have 
your letter of July 17, relative to the Ly- 
man 48 sight on the Springfield Sporter. 
Let me say in advance that I doubt 
whether the setting on this Lyman sight as 
it comes to you from Springfield Armory 
means anything at all—that is to say, the 
armory does not set the rear sight for 
point blank or zero, because such setting 
would be of no use to the rifleman. It is 
not possible for one individual to-sight in 
a rifle for another individual at any range. 
Individuals differ enough in the way that 
they aim and hold so that the zero which 
anyone finds with a rifle may not be cor- 
rect for another within an error which may 
amount to as much as 6 or 8 inches at 100 
yards and proportionately at other ranges. 
The job you have on your hands at the 
start, therefore, is to go out to a range, 
get a good muzzle and elbow rest and sight 
your rifle in at 100 yards until you have 
found the sight elevation and windage ad- 
justment which causes the rifle to strike 
the point of aim at that range. There is 
no other way out of it. No one can do it 
for you and this must be done first. 


Having thus determined your 100-yard 
zero elevation and windage, the following 
table will give you approximately the 
amount which you must elevate your rear 
sight in order to strike close to the aim 
at ranges up to 600 yards. This table is 
not exact, because ammunition differs 
slightly, but it is very nearly exact for 
all cartridges with bullets of 150 to 180 
grains weight having muzzle velocities 
around 2,700 f. s.: 


From 100 to 200 yards, raise 3 minutes. 
From 200 to 300 yards, raise 3 minutes. 
From 300 to 500 yards, raise 7 minutes. 
From 500 to 600 yards, raise 5 minutes. 


With regard to the graduations on the 
sight, the graduations on the slide on the 
side of the sight are in multiples of 5 
minutes of angle. One turn of the knurled 
head on the elevated screw moves the 
sight up or down 5 minutes of angle. This 
knurled head is graduated in five numbered 
divisions for each minute of angle and in 
five half divisions for half minutes of angle 
—that is, 10 divisions or 10 clicks—each 
line on the sight being 4% minute of angle. 
Every other line you will notice is num- 
bered from 0 to 4. Therefore one click or 
one line on the knurled head raises or 
lowers the elevation % minute, or % inch 
for 100 yards. 

The windage scale is graduated in points 
of 4 minutes. One revolution of the wind- 
age screw moves the windgauge one point; 
¥% revolution moves it 4 point or one 
minute. 

I am inclosing herewith a memorandum 
on .30-06 rifles, the latter part of which 
deals with the particular cartridges for use 
in your rifle. 





'B.S.A. No. 8. 8 Rear 
Sight with 6 
Apertures 


Made and Guaranteed by 
BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS CO., Ltd. 


The ideal Rear Sight for Target 
Shooting. Vernier Scale reads 


to 1-100th of aninch. Audible 
clicks indicate 1-200th of an 


inch adjustment. 


Price $6.00 


Base for Winchester, Stevens, etc. 


extra $1.00 
JONAS B. OGLAEND, INC. 


0. 6. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 19, 15 Moore Street, New York 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
286 St. James St., Montreal, 





Fraser Co., 
Canada 


FOR KRAGS AND 
SPRINGFIELDS 


If you want a sight that is accurate, that you 
can put on yourself, with no holes to bore and 
no tools needed except your hands and a screw- 
driver, which we furnish—then you want Pa- 
cific Aperture 


REAR SIGHTS 


Easily adjustable to windage and elevation. 
For Krags, $3; micrometer adjustment model, 
$6. For Springfields, $4.50; micrometer ad- 
justment model, $7. Post paid or C. O. D. 
Guaranteed to be perfect. Illustrated circular 
sent on request. Agents wanted. 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
682 24th Ave. San Francisco, Calif. 


THAT NEW KRAG AMMUNITION 


CouLp you tell me whether or not the 
primers in the new Krag ammunition for 
sale by the D. C. M. are crimped into the 
case as those of the sub-caliber stuff were? 
Do you think there is any way those sub- 
caliber cartridges could be reloaded, with 
the primers crimped in as they are? Just 
what was the reason for crimping these 
primers in like that? Would it be feasible 
to force the primers out and then ream 
the pockets out enough to take new prim- 
ers? The reason I ask these questions is 
that if this new stuff is reloadable, a 
couple of us (both N. R. A. members) are 
figuring on buying a case of it between us; 
but if it can’t be reloaded, we don’t want it. 

Another question, please: In fitting a 
pistol grip onto a Krag stock (the original 
stock) at just what angle would it be best 
to have the grain of the wood in the extra 
piece run? Would the angle suggested in 
my drawing be right?—F. F, C. 


Answer (by Colonel Whelen). The new 
Krag ammunition now being sold by the 
D. C. M. is made under contract for the 
Ordnance Department by the Peters Car- 
tridge Co. It uses the regular No. 2% 
primer or the F. A. No. 70 primer, the 
same as is used in all .30-40, .30-06 and 
similar cartridges. The primers can be 
readily pushed out and the cases reloaded 
the same as with any other ammunition. 
I think you will find it very satisfactory 


THE O'HARE MICROMETER 


HE world's greatest shooting records made by the 

U. 8S. Springfield rifle are largely due to the use of 

this micrometer. In changing elevations each 
“elick’’ 1 inch for each 100 yards of range; correct 
measurements of half inch are also given on this 
micrometer. Price, $5. 


This Cut shows the P. J. 
O'Hare ‘Telescope. This 
Telescope is its own adver- 
tiser, will show 22 shots in 
the black at 100 yards. 
Price $12. 


This Telescope 
Stand used 
slightly in the 
British Service 
wonld  enst $20 
new, 32 inches in 
height. trice $4. 
Cut down to 14 
inches, price $65. 
Special with Tele- 
scope, $3. Com- 

4 plete outfit, $15. 


I am Sole Dis- 
tributor for 
THE LORD 
BURY TELE- 
SCOPE in the 
United States. 

The Lord 
Bury is con- 
ian to be the best of all Telescopes by most expert 
riflemen, and is widely known in Canada and Great 
Britain as well as in the United States. 

Its three magnifying powers, viz.: 25, 30, and 35, 
an Astronomical eyepiece, giving the glass 40 to 60 
power, making it a very desirous telescope for any 
man who has use whatsoever of a first-class Tele- 
scope. Best quality workmanship and finish through- 
out. Price, $45.00. With Astronomical eyepiece, $50. 


Send for No. 7 Catalog and Price on Shooting Ac- 
cessories. Over 200 cuts illustrated. 


P, J. HARE 


552 arvingtan antes So. . Grange, es 


**Fiala Bags Used 420 
’ 
Below Zero’ 
“No fire; 2 man tent, in Newfo nd. 
land—all filled bags w-re throu n away. 

: Scientifically correct, warm, sani- 
tary; can be washed, sunned and 
pried. Best for outdoor sleepi x. 

so tour and camp. 
me SPECIAL “I.LAMA” Sleeping 

Rag, with cover, weighs 5 lbs., 12 

oz rolled, bulk 

17in x i7in. Triee. 

Mirakel 7 Vower Vrism High grade 
Binoculars; weigh onl, € 02z.; easily 
carried in Vest pocket. No focus re- 
adjustinent after fixing, 
whether 20 ft. or 20 miles 
Hensoldt New “Dialyt”— 6x30 . 
Zeiss Wide 8 x 30“ Deltrentis”’ 
Prismiris Pocket Binocular— 
6X Genuine prism; 1202. 
Sportsman’s ( ompass 
Mahogany Wall Barometer $5 
sag om for home health . $3.50 

Xmas Pre ents for Sportsmen 


Anthony Fiala, *’Y"cy St 


target ammunition and the cases very suit- 
able for reloading. 

The previous ammunition was sub-caliber 
ammunition, made primarily for sub-caliber 
use in 37-mm. and 75-mm. guns. The big 
crimped-in primer was essential to such 
use and it was not practicable to force 
this primer out and use other primers for 
reloading for rifle use. The new Krag am- 
munition through the D. C. M. costs $31.50 
per thousand rounds, plus 50 cents for 
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OF COURSE YOU 
WANT THE BEST 


When you put forth your best ef- 
fort to shoot a high score, you 
face the shining target with full 
confidence in the sights, ammuni- 
tion and rifle. The right combina- 
tion of Lyman front and rear 
sights gives you the best possible 
results. 


See your dealer or write us. 


j Rec, 
Sight for Win- 
chester 52. $11.50. 


ae 
$11.50. 


/ 
and drilled. 


No. 17 hooded 
front sight. Best 
for targets. $2.50. 


Front sight holder 
(ramp style) for 
Kraf, Russ. 7.62, 
Spring. Band only, 
$4. No. 26 sight, $1. 


LYMAN 


SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
90 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U.S. A. 


BETTER YOUR AIM 


Best Quality Shot Guns 24 RIFLEs made to geri 


Fahy gouee or or — r. me 
cialize in the repairieg of high grade E shotguns and 
4 dver and wnder and double barrel = guns amas and repaired. 
vears experience in the | ondon gun and rifle trade on the very 
highest quality of work. [ mounted with my palest 
mount, the very latest on the market. The lightest and the strongest. 
lo screws to mount to t but —__ ~ red to telescope 
thereby eo . ye hae that not shoot loose 


JOHN WRIGHT, me mines 


1844 Cost 40th St. 

Cleveland, hie 
packing, or in smaller lots $3.15 per hut 
dred andé 75 cents for packing. 

I should think the way you have ind: 
cated for the grain to run in an inlet pistol 
grip for a Krag stock would be very satis 
factory. “May I also refer you to the nev 
book, “Modern Gunsmithing,” by Clyde 
Baker, which has a great deal of inform* 
tion on this as well as other subjects. Il) 
gives full instructions including excellett! 
drawings for inletting these pistol grips 2) 
the Krag stock. ‘ 


New No. 40 Sav. 
Rec. Sight for Sav. 
M/40. Rec.tapped 
and drilled. $4. 


























America’s Greatest Sportsman’s Event of the Age 


The New England 


SPORTSMEN’S SHOW 


Mechanics Building - Boston 


January 16 to 26, 1929 


iO Fae 


THE HEART OF THE FOREST MIGRATES TO THE HEART 
OF THE CITY 


For YOU, and a quarter of a million OTHER SPORTSMEN, to breathe the fragrant atmosphere of 
forest and jungle under one great roof, where hundreds of wild animals, birds and game fish will 
make their habitat in a genuine “woodland paradise.” 


i 


FEATURES TO FIT EVERY SPORTSMAN’S HOBBY WILL INCLUDE: 


80 Cages of Live Animals. 

Live Beasts of the African Jungle. 
300 Rare Waterfowl. 

Pheasant, Quail and Partridge. 


Game Fish and Animals Exhibited by the New England 
States. 


Extensive Exhibits by the Canadian Provinces, including 
Live Moose, Caribou, Canadian Lynx, Deer, Game 
Fish and many other features. 


Hunting Dogs of many breeds. 

Moving Pictures and Lectures on Big-Game Hunting. 
Feature Exhibits by the Canadian Railways. 

Archery Range with Daily Competitions. 


American Indian Camp Scene. 


Hundreds of Live, Leaping Game Fish in Mammoth 
Tanks and Large Glass Aquariums. 


Fly-Casting Tank, where two of the best-known fly-casters 
will give Daily Demonstrations. 

Model Rifle Range—Championship Competitions under 
auspices of the National Rifle Association of America. 


Descriptive Exhibit, showing the History and Develop- 
ment of the Springfield Rifle. 


Forest-Fire Conservation Exhibit. 


Elaborate Display by Bureau of Biological Survey, U. S. 
Government, devoted to Conservation and Propaga- 
tion of Animals, with Live Exhibits. 


Enticing Suggestions by Prominent Manufacturers of 
Fishing Tackle, Arms, Ammunition, Camping Outfits, 
Cabins, Boats, etc., Displayed: in True Sportsman- 
ship Settings. 


Every lover of hunting, fishing, camning, or touring will get many a thrill out of this 
Greatest Exposition of the year. 


c= IC” ) 


Under Personal Direction 
CHESTER I. CAMPBELL, 329 Park Square Building, Boston 

















Western Improved Mount 


Made for 
Extra rigid. 
Weight, complete with 
Scope can be re- 


Most practical scope mount today. 
Zeiss ‘“‘Zielklein,’’ and other scopes. 
No springs or projections. 
Zeiss scope, only 11% ounces. 
moved from rifle and replaced in 15 seconds 
without changing point of aim. Price, mount, 
$20; Zeiss scope, $25. No charge for mounting. 
Immediate service. Write for booklet describing 


mounts and full line of gun sights. 


Western Gun Sight Company 
3319 Gilpin Street 


Denver Colo. 





Reloading Popular 
For Indoor Season 


The pleasure of shooting your big-caliber 
rifles and revolvers on the outdoor range is 
about over, yet you may practice all during the 
indoor season with your favorite arms when 
you use reduced loads. Plan to cast bullets 
and reload during the cold winter months with 
Ideal Tools designed for clean, accurate work. 
Used widely by individuals, clubs, armories, 
police departments, etc. Write us for particulars. 


IDEAL 
No. 1 
Lubricator and Sizer 
affixes 







Lubricates, sizes and i 
gas check in one operation. 
Complete, with die punch for 
one bullet and stick of lubri- 
cant, $10. Converting from 
one caliber to another costs 
only $3 for gas check or plain 
base bullet. 






IDEAL DIPPER 





Best results ob- 
tained in cast- 
ing full bullets 


with the Ideal Dipper, 50 
cents. 


=IDEAL-CUBRICANT 5 


SEAL MELTING POT 


IDEAL MELT- 
ING POT 





Scientifically compounded 
lubricant, tested for ex- 


holds 10 Ibs. of treme heat or cold, 25 


lead. $1. cents. 
429438 aacene segues 308245 308245 
educed ~ 
load for Reduced 9 
44 Spe- load for £& 
cial ore 





= gr 
Pont No. 5 Powder. 


3603446 Keduced load for ®"S8- 6 


.38 Special with 3.5 grains &*8- du Pont No.5. 
du Pont No. 5. 


Gas Checks, .22-30-caliber, $1.75 per M. .32- 
38/55, $2 per M. , 
Use the Ideal Handbook when reloading. 
Valuable tables, information, and description 
of Ideal Tools. 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
90 West Street, . Middlefield, Conn.. U.S.A. 














JOSTAM ANTI-FLINCH WINS 1928 
«ee-GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP 


Mr. Isaac Andrews, winner. 
1927 G. A. H., O. Newlin. 


Eliminates upward whip of 

muzzle and maintains gun bal- 

ance for following shots. Get 

yours today and avoid substitu- 

tions. Anti-Flinch, $3.25; Hy- 

Gun, $3; Two-Ply, $2. Ask for 
A-F catalog, Dept. A. 


Jostam Mfg. Co., 5252 Broadway, Chicago. 
Largest Mfgrs. of recoil pads in the world. 











balanced repeater. 


resist. 


years of service. 


Retail Price 


$17.50 






TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


SPOTTING SCOPES OF 
PROVEN QUALITY AND 


J. W. FECKER 
2016 Perrysville Avenue 
Observatory Station 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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A Beautiful .22 Caliber | * 
Hammerless Repeating Rifle 


The Stevens Model 75 has a “than3”’ to it you cant 
It is made with all the scientific precision, 
with carefully chosen materials, and with that su 
premely expert workmanship for which the J. Stevens 
Arms Company has gained a reputation through sixty 


You, yourself will like the 75—with its easy action, 
its smooth sliding forearm, its “sporty” appearance 
And that boy of yours—or some 300d huntin3, friend, 
would mightily appreciate a 75 around Christmas time, 


STEVENS® 


J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY 





December; 192g § Dec 

















FOR 


MOUNTS AND 


RELIABILITY 
WRITE 












afew 
Betw 
side» 

As 
FRE! 


Young chaps... and their fathers... are hastenin} 
to nearby dealers for an inspection of this sturdy, well- 
Unanimously they agree it’s the 
kind of twenty-two they’ve been awaiting for years. 


nN 
oe 
= 
Zz 


SS, > |||: 











Dept. 635 Chicopee Falls, Mass. or me 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms Corporation, Utica, N. Y. = De 
Largest Manufacturers of Sporting Arms in the World. po va 
J. STEVENS ARMS COMPANY ee pe dead an 
Dept. 635 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 1% Send fo, 

tik ee tn Gentlemen: Please send me full information on your Model 75. 
at your dealer'’s— pes -dancasdeguitcpenuninahstadectbnaivaoncoktigesnsnttanppverpeivecsersdeniteuanhaceeionanataeaat aaa CR 
op send coupon for GAT OSS nea eeeeeneneneeeeneneneentnenenetntnenennnetneveneceneneseneee 409 § 
full data. I”. > AoveseneennnnnnennenenonnnnssssonannessssonoennenSnemanenaed seal State.........---------------- OR nie 
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BOND 


Straight Line Loading Tool 
MODEL C 
Will Size Shells Straight and 
Seat Bullets True 


POWDER MEASURES 
SCALES—BULLET MOLDs 
SIZER AND LUBRICATORS 

COMPONENTS 


Send 10c For Latest Catalog on 
Hand Loading 
MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
813 West Sth Street Wilmington, Delaware 


O matter what am- 
munition you shoot 
—your gun’s bore always 
needs the care of Hoppe’s 
No.9. Use it regularly. 
Safely removes all harm- 
ful residues and prevents 


RUST 

Give the working parts 
afew drops of Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil. 
Between seasons, swab bore and out- 
side with Hoppe’s Gun Grease. 

Ask your dealer. Cleaning Guide 
FREE. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2321 N. 8th St. 


Sena vu amps 
for sampie of No. 9 


A Wonderful Christmas Gift - - 


Philadel phia, Pa. 


THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Remain unsurpassed for extreme accuracy, 
penetration, and positive ame stopping. 
Covered wi heavy non-fouling copper 
jackets. Mail orders receive our prompt at- 
tention. 


Western Tool and Copper Works 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


The “Kentucky Rifle,” by Dillin, is now selling 
- members at $4.75 per copy. Get yours while they 
ast. 


Introducing 


45 


“UNCLAIMED” 
$26 


Smith & wessen © 

Military & Police 
-38 Special; 6 in. barrel; blued; man ; 
Complete wii ™ wey 
Krag Kities . $10.50 [7% 
Spring field Rifles $27 


W rite for Catalog**R”’ 


Coahade Hel 
While they lant cach PLO 


$2 Deposit on C.O.D’s. 


HUDSON SPTG. GOODS CO., 52 .Werren, Street. 


SOMETHING NEW TO THE GALLERY SHOOTING GAME 
The HYDE Indoor Combination Target with 
Safety Backstop and Bullet Catcher 
A SIMPLE portable and safe device designed to solve your gallery target 


problem. Size over all, 30” x 30” x 23”; steel construction, steel plate, angle 
iron and metal rotating mechanism. Operated from the firing point by 


the simple process of “pullin 


the string.” 


Bull’s-eye in same position for 


each shot fired, giving a uniform diffusion of light under exactly the same 


illuminatin 
N. R. A. 


condition for an entire string. Both 50-foot and 75-foot official 
allery targets may be used 


Because the HYDE TARGET is adaptable to limited space and can be 
set up and taken down in five minutes’ time without in any way marring 
the floor or other parts of the building, it affords rifle clubs and shooting 


organizations an ideal gallery out of an armory, drill hall, or a 


gymnasium. 


And it gives to the individual shooter who wants to shoot in his basement 
a real safe improvised gallery at half the cost of a small indoor range. 


Now ready for immediate shipment. Price, f.o.b. Nashville, $45.00. 
Wire or write orders or inquiries to: 


HYDE TARGETS 


¢/. TENNESSEE OAK FLOORING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 119 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The 


Automatic DODO Target 


for .22 Firearms 


i ih name 


Here’s How It Works 


Hang the Dodo Target in your cellar or your attic, 
or on a post in your yard. Then the fun begins. Shoot 
each Dodo and they fall down out of sight, deader’n a 
doornail. Then hit the target, and they all spring auto- 
matically back into position. * * * From live to 
dead and back again in three shots is a real trick. * * * 


Send for this fascinating gift today. 


ODO shooting gives you the best sport in the world. 


It combines 


target shooting as a developer of skill with the rifle, and all the 

pleasure of a day in the open, hunting game. * * * The Crosman 
Automatic Dodo weighs only three and a half pounds, is four inches by 
ten inches over-all, and is fashioned from %4-inch armor plate. * * * 
The mechanism is simple—nothing to get out of order. * * * It 
makes a wonderful Christmas gift. * * * Send for one today. * * * 
(Warning: If you try out this target before giving it for Christmas, you'll 


want to keep it for yourself). 


| CROSMAN ARMS COMPANY 
= 409 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


(_] Check or Money Order enclosed. 


Fill in and Mail This Coupon Today {Money-Back Guarantee } 


Crosman Arms Company, 
409 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me one Model “B” Automatic Dodo Target for $3.75, Postage 
Paid (money back if not satisfied). 


([] Send C. O. D. 

















READ CAREFULLY BEFORE 


in these columns make them a very satisfactory medium for the 


= HE uniformily excellent returns from advertisements appearing 
disposal of guns and accessories no longer needed, and for the 


acquisition of similar artilces. 


Paid Insertions: These are accepted at the rate of 5 cents per 
word, including name and address of advertiser. 
Advertisements should be in publication 
office not later than tenth of month preceding issue in which adver- 
PRINT ADVERTISEMENT PLAINLY. 


Free Insertions: With each year’s subscription the subscriber is 
entitled to one free insertion of not more than twenty words, in- 
cluding name and address of advertiser, any additional words to 
be paid for at regular rate. Cash must accompany advertisement. 


accepted for less than $1. 


tisement is desired to appear. 


FOR SALE 


STEREO-PRISM BINOCULARS — 6 x 30, 
but they have been cleaned and are g as new, 
price, $17.50. If not satisfactory, money refunded. 
A real bargain. Jim Craton’s, 221 Harrison St., 
Davenport, Iowa. 12-28 


EVERY CLUB should have a Hubalek machine 
rest to test rifles and ammunition. New model just 
out, $25. A. Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N 12-28 


CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK of genuine 








Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shotguns. Low- 
est price in U. S. Send stamp for list. Baker & 
Kimball, 38 M. South St., Boston, Mass. 1-29 





SEND 5 cents for list Indian relics, antique fire- 
arms. F. E. Ellis, Webster Grove, Mo. 10-28tf 








GFNUINE, unused, Schuetzen Ballard .22-caliber 
barrels, beautifully rifled, but otherwise unfinished, 
$17 each. I have Ballard, Bullard, Maynard, Wesson, 
Sharps, Lee .236, Remington, Government Sporter 
and Kentucky rifles in fine shape. P. L. Johnson, 
5904 Harvard St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1-29 








RIFLE TELESCOPES—best quality, 2%x, $15: 
mountings for imported telescopes on hand. ze 
12-2 


Decker, 814 George St., Chicago, Il. 


NEW METHOD, super-accurate .22-caliber L. R. 
barrels fitted to any action, $40. Relining any caliber 
to .22 L. R., $25. Only finest nickel-steel tubes 
used. First-class workmanship, quick service. A. 
Hubalek, 744 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-28 





THE OVR UNDA GUN for trap or field — the 
greatest improvement in a sporting gun in a genera- 
tion. Circular on request. Baker & Kimball, 38 M. 
South St., Boston, Mass. 1-29 


FORMS TO CAST LEAD SOLDIERS, Indians, 





Marines, Trappers, Farm and Wild Animals. 210 
kinds. Send 10 cents for illustrated catalogue. Henry 
Schiercke, 1034 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-28 





IMPROVED NON-FOULING COPPER-CASED 


bullets are especially designed to give uniformly relia- 
ble results when used at high and ultra-high veloci- 
ties in the modern high-powered cartridges. In- 
quiries receive courteous attention, and retail orders 





are promptly filled. Western Tool and Copper Works, 
Station G, Box 57, Oakland, Calif. tf 
VERY FINE .30-06 Winchester Springfield free 


Accuracy guaranteed. 
Washington, 
12-28 


WINCHESTER, Model 54 ’06 carbine, Lyman mi- 
crometer peep, new condition inside and out, $45: or 
will trade for Remington .30 automatic in new con- 
dition. Colt Police Positive Special, caliber .38 spe- 
cial 4-inch barrel. Sheard bead front. New inside and 
out, $20. CO. P. Gustin, Box 116, Laws, Calif. 12-28 


MILLER CHECKING TOOL—complete with three 
bits, fine medium and coarse. complete set, $3.50. 
Circassian-walnut gunstock blanks. $250. Boiled lin- 
seed oil per pint, $1. Chester Nikodym, Box 1797, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 12-28 


P°’TFRSON SPRINGFTELD. Springfield Sporter, 
National Match Sorinefield, Winchester 54. Reming- 
ton 20, all .30-06. Savages. Model 99, .25-35 and 
.20-20, improved .20-250-2.000 Model 223A, .25-20, 
Marble Game-Getter, 18-inch; all oiled stocks, Ly~an 
sights, gun crank congition. C. P. Smith, Clint. 
Tex. 12-28 


BAUSCH & LOMB 6x30 Navy binocnlar, $22. 
Contessa-Nettel 2% x4% camera. Carl Zeiss 4.5 
lens. Comnour shvtter, case. $45. C. W. Meyer, 2297 
P Street, Washington, D. C. 12-28 


REMINGTON FXPRFSS, Model 30, 30-08 cali- 


ber. with Lyman 48K sights, new, $48. Leon S~wone. 
Wellsboro, Pa. 12-28 


46 


new, $125. 
5209 Conn. Ave., 


rifle complete, 
Laurence Nuesslein, 
D. C. 











SENDING ADVERTISEMENTS 








No advertisement 


PETERSON BALLARD, plain trigger, $60; Bal- 
lard, double set trigger, $45; Winchester musket, 
Lyman 103 sight, $22.50; Winchester SS Action, $10; 
Savage N. R. A. Winchester 52 rear sight, $15. All 
.22 caliber, in good, accurate condition. E. S. Wal- 
thery, Ridgewood, N. J. 12-28 

COLT OFFICIAL POLICE, .38 Special, 100 car- 
tridges, $24; Smith & Wesson Military and Police 
.32-20, 75 cartridges, $24. Both factory condition. 
Edward Peppard, Pontiac, Ill. 12-28 


WINCHESTER SS rifle, .25-20 SS, No. 2 octagon, 
30-inch barrel, set triggers, Winchester scope blocks, 
fine inside and outside, $25; fine Winchester SS Ac- 
tion, high side walls, blued type flat mainspring, 
Schuetzen double set triggers, $20; special Schuetzen 
finger lever for Winchester SS action, perfect, $4.50. 
WANT—Fine Ballard action with stock, or complete 
rifle with fine action; must have double set triggers. 
W. H. Janssen, R. F. D. No. 5, Nokomis, Ill. 12-28 


COLT LEVER RIFLE, $15; Stevens Ideal .22 
Ballard Diller 











ITHACA burglar gun, new model, perfect condi- 
tion, holster, $20. T. H. Lesher, 214 Horton S&t., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 12-28 


COLT .45 New Service Target 7%, Patridge sights, 
belt, holster, ammunition, new condition, $40. Al 
S. & W. Russian, target model .44, for $20. Both 
Guns sacrificed. Money back guaranteed. Charles 
Brodsky, 117 Metropolis Ave., Richmond Hill, N. : 2 

12-28 





§ 





SUPER-ACCURATE free rifle, .30-06 heavy barrel, 
Lyman 48 rear, assortment of front sights. Extra 
prong butt, Peterson palm rest, double set triggers, 
$70; 8X Fecker scope Winchester mounts, $30; both 
for $90. Wm. A. Vance, Box 883, Lake besge 4 


ee eae 

SPRINGFIELD .30-06 fine, with 420 rounds serv- 
i Krag Sporter, 25-inch barrel, 
pistol grip, checkered stock and fore end, Jostam 
pad, bore and action perfect, outside fine, $17.50. Any 
brand-new American-made gun at discount to mem- 
bers. WANT—.45 revolver, 1917. Earl J. Russell, 
Monmouth, Ill. 12-28 





FINE genuine 6.5-mm. Schoenauer - Mannlicher, 
Lyman rear and Sheard front, perfect, $40. Chas. 
Steinhoff, 1327 W. 48th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 12-28 





BELDING & MULL Sporter, .30-06 with Hunter 
scope, factory condition and factory guaranty, owner 
has not used it because he does not like glass sights, 
price, $100. R. H. Tifft, 546 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, 
| ie A 12-28 


ALUMINUM International butt plates for Win- 
chester 52. B. S. A. and Springfield 1922. in rough, 
Finished and polished, Thick butt 


Kerr Adjustable slings. 75 cents. Used leather Serv- 
ice slings, 75 cents. Sheepskin pads, elbow, 75 cents 
each; Boiled linseed oil, per pint, $1. 
Sperm eil, per pint. $1. Imvorted Circassian-walnut 
gunstock blanks, $2.50. Miller checking tool com- 
plete, $3.50. Chester Nikodym, Box 1797, Cleveland. 
Ohio. 12-28 


BARGATN—Remington Express, .25 caliber, with 
Zeiss Zielklein scope and latest Western mounts, rifle 





Western Gun Sight Co., Denver, Colo. 
12-28 


sell for $74. 





COLT .44-40 Single Action. 5%-inch, $12.50; Bis- 
ley .45, 4%-inch, $20- Colt .38 D. A.. 4%4-inch. $10: 
perfect Remington .22, Model 12C, $15; Winchester 
.82-40 carbine, $10: Metropolitan cap-and-ball re- 
volver, $6. Oran Delaney, Greenville, Tex. 12-28 




















.38-55 WINCHESTER, good, 80 shell: 
$15. Ben F. Ford, 811 Lake St., BakersSsla: Gar 


12-28 


TS UE 

_ BUY WATCHES at wholesale, Elgin 7-j 

size 10-year quality, white gold Bony Semoia tae 

Agents wanted. Hoglund Bros., Jewelers, Alexandris, 
12-28 


Minn. 
SEE ind 
ADJUSTABLE Swiss ball palm rests, finest made. 


$10. Also a few Special Swiss globe fro 

—_ 5 ooo = This Ae real foal Tifle 
sight. aurence in, 520 " 4 
Sa. ee uesslein 9 Conn. Ave., be 3 


NEW KRAG CARBINE STOCKS in plain and 
fancy walnut, also good barrels with receivers. N. J. 
Harman, Mount Joy, Pa. 12-28 


BISLEY .38-40, new, 5%-inch barrel, tools, 
mould, 100 new primed shells, $30; Colt .36 C. & B. 
7%-inch barrel, nice condition, $15; Sharps four- 
barrel pepperbox, .22 and .32, $7.50 each; Smith & 
Wesson break-up, .22 and .32, $6 each; Cartridges— 


-40-70 Sharps straight PP, 10 cents; .45-125-300 
Winchester Express, 15 cents each. Other sizes 
cheap. Stamp. E. E. Robinson, 2231-23rd Ave. 
Oakland, Calif. 12-28 








VERY FINE engraved Ballard double set tri 
action with Schuetzen stock and butt plate, ; 
Laurence Nuesslein, 5209 Conn. Ave., Washington, 
D. C. 12-28 


NS 

.22-CALIBER hi-power Savage rifle in excellent 
condition, $20. Maj. H. A. Finch, Fort Humphreys, 
Va. 12-28 


REMINGTON MODEL 10 barrel, 
Oe og Model 30, Express, factor 


BINOCULARS, 8 x 26, prism, Kirtbros, Paris, extra 
luminense, new, with leather case and straps, $22.50. 
W. E. Kraeger, 1477 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

12-28 





rag full 
stock, new, 
E. B. Huffman, Box 2471, Miami. Fla. 12-28 











9-mm. LUGER, 8-inch barrel, detachable stock, 
leather holster, prewar gun, fine, $30. H. R. Eschne 
burg, Gilroy, Calif. 12-28 


SHIFT WITH THF HOUSE OF SHIFF, NORTH 
WOODSTOCK, New Hampshire. New lists featuring 
finest .22’s, with and without scopes, some fine relies, 
perfect and complete and up to minute I. C. & 
courses, best and perfect binoculars, in addition t 
regular stock always available for cash or exchange. 
SHIFF has but one quality stock. The ONLY 
HOUSE of its kind that NEVER handled inferior 
makes. 12-28 








TRIPLE gold-plated, pearl-handled, .25-caliber nev 
automatic pistol, $25. WANT—.45 New i 
Frank Hummer, Brooklyn, Iowa. 12-28 


_ 7.65 LUGER, 3%-inch barrel, with flat stock, lie 
new, $20. Two muzzle-loading rifles.  Ottmm 
Greenville, Ohio. 12-24 


FOUR heavy single-shot Winchesters, $6 to $1! 
Bond .32-20 mould, $3. WANT—.25-caliber_ rift 
with 30-inch barrel, 311359 mould. Paul Manly 
Kendrick, Idaho. 12-04 


MODEL 1894 MARLIN, .38-40; barrel ruineé 
rest of gun practically perfect except slight rust 
on receiver. No. 1A Lyman rear sight. Marlin 
new barrels. Best offer takes it. V. T. Smith, 100 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 1288 

SEND STAMP for description and prices of pls# 
and fancy Model 52 target stocks. Hand work onl 
Reasonable prices. Perry D. Frazer, Ridgewou. 
N. J. 128 
Ae, ee ee ee 

CAMERA, 3%x4% Ernemann Heag 5 Anas, 
mat f 4.5 lens, compur shutter and focusing 
suitable for film back or plate, complete with 
carrying case, new, used only once, cost $68; 
sell for $45. L. D. Flinchbaugh, 25 Hamm 
Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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SPRINGFIELD SPORTER, 24-inch barrel, weight 
7% pounds; absolutely new, unfired, hand-mafe tng- 
lish walnut stock, Lyman 48 ramp front sight, with 
removable protector, $65. W. E. Kraeger, 1477 
Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-28 


SE 

TWO RARE Ceremonial Sioux Indian pipes, a 
Buffalo pipe and a Beaver pipe. Photo for 10 cents. 
H. W. Hiner, 822 Third Ave., Peoria, Ill. 12-28 


hl AR IEE RE AI AEE Nt IOSD AT aoe Te ee TE 

WINCHESTER Auto-loading rifle, Model 1910, 
caliber .401, $35, gun-crank condition, inside per- 
fect, outside like new, except slight mar on fore end, 
used only one Canadian trip. Leon H. Smalley, 
Hamburg, Iowa. 12-28 


45 GOVERNMENT Ballard, Marlin, double set 
trigger, action perfect, barrel rusty, $20, money- 
order. Box 71, Milpitas, Calif. 12-28 


F WINCHESTER MODEL 92, .44-40 takedown, fac- 
tory grease, regular $41; will sell $28. W. E. 
Kraeger, 1477 Brooklyn Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 12-28 
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CROSMAN pneumatic for air pistol; vest-pocket 
camera, 6.8 anastigmat, for archery tackle. Netz- 
bandt, 614. W. Rosser, Bismarck, N. Dak. 12-28 


pee» Phceptg ERI 65 PS ot ~ 5 Ee 

F. A. ROUND MOULDS, .30-caliber, 5-ball, $2.25; 
45-caliber, 4-ball, $5; B. G. I. Co. moulds, .38 
Short Colt O/L, .45-70-405, .50-70-450, $1.35 each; 
Old Army O. & B. moulds, .36-caliber, 2-ball, $1.85; 
.36-caliber, 6-ball, $6; .44-caliber, 6-ball, $5; F. A. 
decapping and erm tools, .30 Krag or .45-caliber, 
$1.50 each. C. & B. revolvers, cylinders, nipples, 
wrenches, spare parts. Transportation extra. 
WANTED—Colt Dragoon revolvers, parts for same. 
B. K. Wingate, Box 481, Reading, Pa. 12-28 


pe iti ARR OE = A 

LAT“EST WINCHESTER 52, shot 50 times; per- 
fect, with leather sling, case, $28. John Sperber, 
10305 Joan Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 12-28 








REMINGTON 12-gauge auto., $37.50; Fox 16- 
gauge, $27.50; Winchester 20-gauge, $37.50; Colt .38 
Army Special, $17.50; P. P. .88, $17.50; P. P. 
22, W. R. F., $17.50; Sport binoculars, $12.50; 1A 
Kodak Anastigmat, $12.50. Frank Wilkinson, 82 
Monticello, Buffalo, N. Y. 12-28 
.45-75 MODEL 1876, Winchester, 28-inch octagon 
barrel, $18; .25-20 Stevens single-shot half-round 
half-octagon barrel, $12.50; .45 Colt Automatic car- 
tridges, $2.75 per 100; .303 Savage soft point, $3.50 
per 100; 7-mm. Mauser full patch, $3 per 100; also 
cartridges for collectors. S. J. Staggers, 212 S. 42nd 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 12-28 


REGULATION POLICE .38 8. & W., 4-inch blue, 
new, $23; Lefever .20-28 Model, full, good, $20; 
Stevens 6-inch, .35, .22-caliber, ivory bead, fine, 
$8.50; Winchester .25-20 carbine, gold bead, fine, 
$22; 2 12-gauge, 30-inch full singles, fine, $7 and 
$8; Colt .32-20 Police Special, 4-inch, new, $22. 
Gordon C. Boser, West Valley, N. Y 12-28 


BELDING & MULL three-power hunting scope, TH 
mounts, $38. Earl Nave, Strathmore, Calif. 12-28 


MODEL 53, Winchester, .25-20 rifle, good condi- 
tion, $22. Leslie Campbell, Box 215, Hollidays 
Cove, W. Va. 12-28 


300 SAVAGE 99G gold bead and Lyman rear, 
shot only 30 times to target, cost $60; take $40 
cash, WANT—Springfield Sporter. Wm. G. Haas, 
717 8. 31st St., Louisville, Ky. 12-28 

FINE old Terry clock with wooden works, in good 
running shape, price, $75. Paul Hitchcock, Penns- 

Va. 























boro, W. 12-28 





ONE REMINGTON rifle, single shot, 7-mm. set 
trigger. Write for better description. W. B. Lamb- 
din, Three Forks, Mont. 12-28 


_ ONE .22 long rifle and one .22 W. R. F. Winchester 
single-shot rifles, each have 30-inch No. 3 barrels, 
set triggers, cut-away hammers, automatic ejectors, 
fine walnut root stocks, extra long fore arms, Lyman 
= front with post and aperture, Lyman 2A rear. 
rice $25 each or will trade for 5A scope with 
mounts. Bluing is partly worn off, otherwise in very 
good shape; very fine small-game rifles. E. D. Snod- 
grass, R. 2, Maurice Ave., Twin Falls, Idaho. 12-28 


SAVAGE, Model 99G, caliber .300, also 28 rounds 
ammunition, factory condition, fired but 12 times, 
$40. James L. Skelly, Feeding Hills, Mass. 12-28 


COLT 6-inch military, .38 automatic, slightly holster- 
Worn only, holster, 110 cartridges, $24. ANTED— 
B. & M. .30-06 Sporter, Small-Arms Technical books. 
W. B. Covington, Glenns Ferry, Idaho. 12-28 


WINCHESTER, Model 92, .25-20 caliber, brand 
new, with Marble tang sight, brand new, $25. B. P. 
Leeds, Allendale, Til. 12-28 


SAVAGE .250-3,000 bolt; Circassian stock, leather 
sling, Lyman sight, fine condition, $25. Barberry 
House, Clinton, N. Y. 12-28 


MARLIN 39. good condition, Lyman rear, $20. 
Robert Neill, 1576 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 12-28 


BEAUTIFUL pointer pups, Carolina Frank and 
Duke of Comanche blood, papers $15 and $20. New 
40X spotting scope, cost $40; take $20. WANT— 
Double, full-choke long No. 10 hammerless or pump. 
J. C. Norton, Moran, Kans. 12-28 














THE AMERICAN. RIFLEMAN 


-25 RIM-FIRE Stevens Ideal 44%, heavy half- 
octagon barrel, double set triggers, Swiss butt plate, 
tapped for peep, good condition, $20. Remington .22 
single-shot pistol, 10-inch barrel, close-chambered, 
breeches tight, hooded front sight, adjustable rear, 
checkered Circassian grips and fore piece, fine con- 
~~: $30. George Jaffe, 88 Linden Ave., ero 

>. ee 12-2 


CAMERA, 9x12-cm. Zeiss Tessar lens 4x5, one 
extra Distar lens, film-pack, 3 plate holders, fine case, 
like new, $55, cost $100. Gibson mandolin A4, fault- 
less case, like new, $45. Marlin rifle, .22-caliber lever 
action, Lyman peep, barrel little pitted, shoots good, 
$15. Sharps Borchard old reliable sporting action 
pistol grip, fine bandolier, no sight, $18. F. 
1512 Amsterdam Ave., New York City. 


FINE L. C. Smith double circle hammers, 30-inch 
full, 16-gauge, pistol grip stock, new condition, $23. 
E. G. Hilkert, Knightstown, Ind. 12-28 

THREE-BARREL GUNS—All gauges, $125; Over- 
and-Under, $165; Merkel Over-and-Under, $400; Mer- 
kel three-barrel, $250; Krag rifles, .30-40, perfect 
condition, $10.50. Sloans, 88 Chambers St., New 
York. 12-28 


QUALITY OR QUANTITY — Machine-made .22- 
caliber adapters, auto., .45, $6; handmade and fitted 
adapters (fitted to your gun) and of guaranteed accu- 
racy, $12; Custom-made .22 barrels for auto., $15; 
Converted military Springfields, as new, $25; custom 
jobs to measure, on your action, $75. Albertson- 
Colt and sub-barrel, $60. Custom work is as su- 
perior to production stuff as a Rolls is to a Ford. 
“Albertson,”’ of Lewes, Del. 12-28 


; BELDING & MULL 3-power scope, mounts, bases 
and screws for Springfield Sporter, $40. Jack Mc- 
Phee, Fairbanks, Alaska. 12-28 


ABOUT FIFTEEN recent issues of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, one each, 15 cents. Joseph Buckwald, 41 
Normand St., Waterbury, Conn: 12-28 





ONE .30-caliber Springfield Sporter in perfect con- 
dition; 1, .30-caliber National Mateh star-gauged 
barrel, never used; 1 service stock, new. Paul 
Scherer, 466 Humboldt Parkway, Buffalo, N. Y. 12-28 


.270 WINCHESTER, Lyman 48, oil-finished stock, 
3-pound trigger, still in factory grease, $42.50. J. B. 
Helmer, 1299 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 

12-28 

NEW Smith & Wesson Straight-line, perfect con- 
dition, checked trigger, fired 500 times, Kleanbore 
only, $25, cash. D. B. Harding, 190 N. Upper St., 
Lexington, Ky. 12-28 

STEVENS 4X scope, with cross-hair reticule, com- 
plete with mounts for 1899 Savage, perfect condition, 
price $10. Paul Estey, Brattleboro, Vt. 12-28 


REMODELED SPRINGFIELD, brand new, Lyman 
48, $100; value, $175. Mannlicher .30-06, Govern- 
ment, new, $95. William Krippner, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 12-28 





LARGE-SIZE Winchester, single-shot action, Ly- 
man 41 to fit, both fine order, $10; Colt 41 D. A., $5. 
R. L. Taft, 603 Campus Ave., Pullman, Wash. 12-28 


KRAG 22-inch barrel, perfect, Stevens .25-25, new, 
tools and cartridges; another .25-25, much used; Ideal 
powder measure; tools, .30-40, .32 pistol, .32 Colt 
N. P., .38 S. & W., .44-40, .45-75. Write for prices. 
Chester Berry, 5 Cypress St., Worcester, Mass. 12-28 


.25 NIEDNER, .30-06 Springfield barrel turned 
down, .35 Niedner, 8-mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer, 











.400 Whelen. All have special stocks. Ithaca 12-28- 
inch. All guns like new. C. J. Schmidt, North Gi- 
rard, Pa. 12-28 





SPRINGFIELD as issued; .45 Colt automatic; 
Stevens 20-gauge single; Stevens No. 70 visible 
loader; .22-caliber 5x7 camera, all bargains. C. 
Lingenfelter, Box 814, Chicago, IIl. 12-28 


.38 S. & W. SPECIAL, square butt, belt, holster, 
very fine, $22; .38 Colt P. P. special, fine inside, good 
outside, $15; .32-20 8. & W., round butt, fine inside 
and out, $17.50; deposit required on OC. O. D. orders. 
WANT—.25-20 Winchester carbine, like new. E. 
Thomson, 23 Pinckney, Greenville, S. C. 12-28 








SELL OR TRADE 


ROSS RIFLES, caliber .303. Will trade for Krag 
cartridges or components. W. C. Burnett, Box 885, 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 12-28 


WINCHESTER S. S. .32-20 heavy barrel, me- 
chanically perfect, barrel fair; first reasonable offer 
takes. Roland S. Connors, St. Francis, Me. 12-28 


WINCHESTER 1892, .38-40, inside perfect and 
very accurate, outside good, but shows some wear, $20. 
W. B. Van Wagner, 223 Cedar St., Takoma ie 
D. C. = 


.32-20 R@MINGTON carbine, Lyman sights, nearly 
new, $22.50; .25-20 Winchester Model 53, takedown, 
as new; King sights, $27.50; Smith & Wesson .44 
Russian double action, 6-inch barrel, fairly 
order, $15. Pair of binoculars, 8-power, $15. 
WANT—Winchester Model 1890 or 57, or good shot- 
gen or other firearms. H. 8. Hughes, ——— 

°. = 
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3A ROLL-FILM GRAFLEX, in excellent condition, 
with case and accessories, $85. WANT—.30 Spring- 


field Sporter as issued preferred, and .22; or 
what? Stamp, please. H. Deery, 1230 W. 40th 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 12-28 


FIREARMS BOUGHT, SOLD AND EXCHANGED 


—What do you want! What have you? I can save 
you money on new and used firearms. Laurence 
Nuesslein, 5209 Conn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 12-28 


TWO $60 20-gauge doubles; both perfect. WANT— 
S. & .W. straight-line and 12-gauge magazine. L. 
Griffith, Independence, Iowa. 12-28 


-250-3,000 BOLT, perfect, open sights for .38 
Smith target special, 6-inch, in same condition, or 
Colt Officers’ Model. Arms and Man and AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN from August, 1916, to January, 1928, ex- 
cept 8 issues missing. What kind of a gun have 
you to offer for same? J. R. Ziegler, Webster City, 
Iowa. 12-28 


-38 COLT D. A. ARMY, fine condition. WANT— 
-22 Automatic and .38 Special cases for reloading. 
8. R. Buchanan, New Bremen, Ohio. 12-28 


6-INCH .38 S. & W. Special Target, new, $30; 
.38 Special 6-inch Colt, Officers’ Model, new, $30; 
parts of B. & M. reloading outfit for .38 Special, $7; 
.22 Springfield M1, new, $35; Johnson light twin, 
excellent, used 20 hours, $85. WANT—20-gauge 
Parker 30-inch DHE grade or better; must be Al 
shape. Earl J. Thee, 3923 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 12-28 


LEATHER shotgun case, slightly used, made for 
Winchester pump, Model 97, $5. Will trade for Ly- 
man 48 rear sight. Lloyd A. Davidson, La Grande, 
Oreg. 12-28 


KRAG, Al, perfect condition, with 85 rounds. 
WANT—Light pump or lever-action rifle. K. Wyle, 
R. F. D. No. 1, Carbondale, Pa. 12-28 


1895 .30-06 WINOHESTER, Lyman peep rear, 
like new, $35; 1895 .30-40 Winchester carbine, case, 
rust rope, cleaner, fine, $35; .35 Standard automatic, 
good, $15; .32 Police Positive Colt, 6-inch barrel, 
pearl grips, nickel-plated, good, $20; .45 Colt single- 
action, inside O. K., outside worn, $10; .44 double- 
barrel pistol, 6-inch, new, never shot, $10; 20-gauge 
Ithaca, Jostam pad, 28-inch barrels, full, modified, 
like new, $28. Smith field grade automatic ejectors, 
single trigger, 28-inch modified, improved cylinder, 
Jostam pad, fine, $60. WANT—6.5 Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer, 12-gauge, automatic. A. D. Straughan, 
Cranford, N. J. 2-2 


.22-32 and .32-20 S. & W.’s; latter 6-inch target 
model, stag grips, Heiser holster, fine, $22.50 and 
$25. WANT—.45 and .380 Colt Autos., .38 Special 
Officers’ Model 4%-inch, .22 heavy frame, .22 Spring- 
field M1, .25-35 Winchester, Remington pump, 16-28 
modified choke, or binoculars. J. L. Fickinger, 


Sewickley, Pa. 12-28 
TRADE 

















COLT .45 Automatic, with holster, like new. 
WANT—Colt Officers’ Model target, 6-inch barrel, 
same condition. W. K. Armstrong, Shamokin, Pa. 

12-28 


ZEISS 6x30 Silvamar for Deltrentis or Delactis. 





Field phones for case, 1918 Government. Sell or 
trade 7-mm. Mauser action prewar. WANT—Case 
.303 British. E. F. Ballou, Glenrock, Wyo. 12-28 





COLT Police Positive, .38 Special, pearl grips, 
new. WANT—20-gauge double, Colt single action. 
S. B. Braden, 763 E. Maiden St., Washington, Pa. 
12-28 


.82-20 S. A. COLT on .45 frame, wonderful condi- 
tion, for Model 39 Marlin or Model 24 Remington. 
1901 Winchester 10-gauge, wonderful condition, for 
Browning or Remington Automatic 12- or 16-gauge. 
Robt. H. Burns, 1313 Sheridan St., Laramie, Ai 


SERVICE SPRINGFIELD, receiver bad, and .38- 
40 Colt S. A. for Marlin 39 or Winchester 57. John 
Brookfield, Alexandria, Va. 12-28 


6.5-mm. MANNLIOHER-SCHOENAUER for 52 
Winchester, with telescope. A. B. Vinal, emer 
Me. . - 


‘38 OFFICERS’ target Colt, crank condition, for 
.22 8. & W. target or Springfield Sporter. L. Trum- 
bull, 6703 Glenwood Ave., Chicago. 12-28 


COLT ARMY SPECIAL, .38-caliber, and Spring- 
field prewar. WANT—wWinchester 94, takedown and 
95 carbine or takedown, .30-40 caliber. F. V. Allen, 
Cross River, N. Y. 12-28 


~ STEVENS " '12-gauge repeater, Colt single-action, 
.38-40; Army special, .32-20 tools, all fine. WANT— 
Perfect Winchester 52. Frank Brown, Faxon, bow -4 


~ ‘WO Ediphone Dictating Machines, cost $300, and 
accessories, for guns. Ralph A. Hanna, 1810 N. 
Park Ave., Chicago, IIl. 12-28 


PLAIN OR PANCY sporting stocks for Krag or 
Russian rifles, for guns, revolvers, pistols, reloading 
tools, etc. R. McCaslin, Centralia, Kans. 12-28 


TEN-POWER Bausch & Lomb binoculars for 52 
Winchester or Colt Woodsman. SELL—Springfield, 
star-gauged, never fired, $30. J. B. Smith, 810 Ken- 
tucky S8t., Vallejo, Calif. 12-28 
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WANTED 
WORLD WAR machine guns, German, French and 





Russian make. B. C. Smiley, Angola, Ind. 12-28 


WANTED — AMERICAN FIREARMS BEFORE 
1876. IF YOU HAVE ANY, ADVISE. 
S. HAROLD CROFT, 
BALA-CYNWYD, PA. 
12-28 


WILL PAY CASH for any type and quantity of 
cap-and-ball revolvers or pistols in good condition, 
particularly if in cases with accessories. Write, 
giving description and price. McMurdo Silver, 846 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 4-29 














A HENRY .44-caliber repeating rifle. Also heavy 
Sharps rifles, Kentucky full-stocked flintlock and 
Percussion rifles. Highest cash prices paid. Write 
description and price. M. C. Clark, 510 West 50th 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 12-28 


~ COLT BISLEY, Smith & Wesson .22-32, 6-inch or 


8-inch barrel, for .30 Luger. State condition and 
price. Lawrence Ramsey, Lebanon, N. J. 12-28 


S. & W. .22 PISTOL, Model 1891, 10-inch, abso- 
lutely new. SELL—Prewar .32 Mauser auto. with 
holster, shot 3 times. Best offer. Wm. Sims Bunn, 
Nashville, N. C. 12-28 


.44-40 S. A. COLT, in good condition; must t be 
cheap for cash. Harold Spooner, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Mason, Mich. 12- 28 


S. & W. COLT .22-caliber, also a .32-caliber target 
revolver in heavy frames, a good telescopic sight and 
mounts for .30-06 Springfield, and a Model 10T 
EE ae pump, .12-32. P. O. Box 1242, Pater- 
son, N. 12-28 


OLD WINCHESTER rifles, shotguns, and Colt re- 
volvers, any caliber, any condition. Give description 
and price. Art Bentley, Pendennis, Kans. 12-28 

















S. & W. POLICE, .32-caliber, blue, square butt, 
4%-inch barrel, must be in prime condition, on ap- 
proval; lowest price first letter. Walter S. Brinkman, 
Sun Life Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 12-28 


.45 COLT automatic or revolver. Have saddle, 
Brownie pistol, Landon art course, physical courses. 
Anthony Jaracy, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 87, Lagrange, 
Ohio. 12-28 








N. R. A. SAVAGE, also other sporting material. 
Quigley, 9 Hamilton Ave., Paterson, N. A 
12-2 
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SILENCER for .22 Winchester and for .30-40 
Krag. Or will trade .22 rifle and cash. Ham Judy, 
El Cajon, Calif. 12-28 


HIGH-GRADE sword canes. Give detail descrip- 
tion in first letter. Wallace M. Harris, 117 Ninth 
Ave. S., Nashville, Tenn. 12-28 


.50-CALIBER rifle barrel, New Service target; 
Reising auto.; Remington Army pistol, Lyman 48. 
C. Vonrick, Box 37, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 12-28 
.32-20 W INCHESTER rifle, Model 92, also .45-70 
reloading tools. P. Evasius, 25 Dublin St., Palmer, 
Mass. 12-28 


AMERICAN RIFLEMAN for December, 1927. Donald 
Ristine, R. F. D. No. 3, Box 234, Lincoln, Nebr. 











BULLET MOULD, wooden handles, .38 long, or 
short, .38 automatic or .38 special. F. E. Wright, 
213 West Elk, Glendale, Calif. 12-28 


A MODEL 1914 English Enfield rifle, similar to 
our Model 1917, but in .303 caliber. L. J. Hatha- 
way, c/o THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 12-28 














MISCELLANEOUS 


WILL MAKE any combination as per Elmer 
Keith's article in September RIFLEMAN. Neal K. 
Houchins. Gunmaker, 1354 S. Paxon St., W. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 12-28 


GUN REPAIRING of all kinds—Restocking Spring- 
fields. Largest stock of new guns and ammunition 
in America. Send 25 cents in stamps for 128-page 
illustrated Arms Catalogue. A. F. Stoeger, Inc., 509 
5th Ave., New York. 12-28 














GUNS RESTOCKED, handmade, like new. Also 
portraits enlarged by hand, pen-and-ink finish. W. S. 
Shafer, Odon, Ind. 12-28 


BUY — SELL — TRADE — All Models Colts and 
Springfields. Russell E. Patterson, 696 Longview 
Ave., Akron, Ohio. 12-28 


RIFLEMEN, ATTENTION! If you want a quick, 
sure way to put a fine, glossy, smooth finish on the 
of your bolt-action rifle, send one-dollar bill. 
ee guaranteed or money back. G. R. Croft, 








g 


12-28 
KRAG AND RUSSIAN rifles remodeled, cut-off 
barrel, put on front sight, remodeled stock, $6.50. 
8. H. Fryer, Jr., 820 Hancock, Vandergrift, Pa. 1-29 
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_ OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION combines 
in a single magazine the most popular features of 
two great publications—Outdoor Life and Outdoor 
Recreation. Published at Denver by John A. Mc- 
Guire, the new combination is continuing the tradi- 
tions of Outdoor Life and offering an even larger 
proportion of stories and articles on big-game hunt- 
ing and rifle shooting. The great Gun and Ammuni- 
tion department is divided between Colonel Whelen, 
in charge of the Rifle and Pistol section, and Chas. 
Askins, on the shotgun. The new magazine is con- 
siderably larger than either of the two publications 
which have been combined and the increased space is 
permitting a far wider variety of gun and hunting 
material in every issue. The price of the new pub- 
lication is twenty-five cents a copy, $2.50 a year— 
the lowest price at which any outdoor magazine of 
equal size can be secured. As a special get-acquainted 
offer to readers of THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN, a trial 
five issues will be sent for $1. Outdoor Life and 
Recreation, 1802 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. tf 


Hoffman Arms Co. 


P. O. Box 958 
Ardmore, Oklahoma 


Makers of best small-bore, hi-power and Mag- 
num rifles, single- and double-barrel trap and 
field guns, rifle barrels in all calibers with 
guaranteed accuracy, restockers’ and shooters’ 
supplies. Restocking and remodeling. Ajj 
guns made in our own factory. Best work 
only. Our Magnum rifles choice of all big- 
game hunters; used by the Roosevelt, Waldon, 
Wade, Sutton and Morden expeditions. If you 
want the best, write us for further information 
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SAVE THE “RIFLEMAN” FOR FUTURE REF- 
ERENCE! ENTIRE YrAR 1927 BOUND IN 
LEATHER, $7.50. ALSO JUNE 1, 1925, TO JUNE 
15, 1926, AT $7.50. LAST HALF OF 1926 AT $5. 
THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN. 





HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—The largest mag- 
azine of its kind in the world. Devoted to hunting, 
fishing, trapping, camping and every phase of out- 
door life. Articles every month by the leading writers 
in their respective fields. Everything facts, no fic- 
tion. Send us $1 for our special “Get Acquainted” 
offer, consisting of five back issues and five coming 
issues as fast as they are off ery Ten months 


for $1. If you have never read H-T-T you are miss- 
ing something. Send today. Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 
Subscription Department, Columbus, Ohio. tf 
GUN-RESTOCKING—Plain or fancy Springfields, 
Krags and Russians specially. Prices reasonable. Ri gaa SCOPES 
J.C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 8-29 i 
ss Lielklein; 2 


SEE WHAT $4.75 WILL DO!—It will buy a with graticule 6 
year’s subscription to Field and Stream. It will buy en 
a year’s subscription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN: Literature on 
and, to American citizens of good standing, the sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN RIFLEMAN will also in- ARL ZEISS. In 
clude a year’s membership in the National Rifle As- 485 Fifth Avenue 
sociation! Where can you get more for your money? : New Vari ie 


PLAN HUNTING TRIP to Tanganyika Territory, 
Africa. Would be thankful to fellow hunter who 
hunted there for advice about best location and re- 
liable outfitter. Do not mind expense. Fr. Hollender, 
245 Canal St., New York City. 12-28 


GRIFFIN & HOWE 


INCORPORATED 
FINEST HANDMADE RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS 


234 EAST 39! STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Five Minutes Walk From Grand Central 
Rifle and shotgun catalogue sent upon receipt of twenty-five cents. 
Additional twenty-five cents for 100 page catalogue of authentic equipment. 














Christmas Books for Shooters | 


Including a New One | 


Modern Shotguns and Loads Modern Gunsmithing 
By Capt. Charles Askins ’ By Clyde Baker ; 
Over 400 pages. $4.00 delivere:l 525 pages, 200 illustrations. $4.50 delivered. 
With Askins’ book, $7.50. 
a 0 Rite Shooting Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use 
352 pages, 100 illustrations. $3.50 delivered. 400 ee Pe Julian 8. Meets deli a 
With Askins’ book, $6.50. pages, 1% ustrations. $3.75 delivered. { 
| d With Askins’ book, $6.75. | 
| ¢ ° . { 
Wilderness Hunting and Wildcraft Handloading Ammunition 
| By Lieut. Col. Townsend Whelen By J. R. Mattern 
352 pages, 75 illustrations. $3.75 delivered. 380 pages, 117 illustrations. os: ge delivered. 
With Askins’ book, $6.75. With Askins’ book, 


All Six of the Above Volumes $20.00 Delivered 


Send for descriptive literature on any book. 
Combination prices may be obtained only on orders placed direct with us 


SMALL-ARMS TECHNICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
BOX 18, MARSHALLTON, DELAWARE 
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HE COMBINATION that insures clean kills at 


lon?, ranBe—high speed plus adequate bullet weight— 
is a feature of all U.S. Improved Huntin, Cartridges. 


These powerful cartridges are the most advanged type 

of ammunition for both the older and newer models of 
big-Zame rifles. 

| 7.62 Russian....... H.O.P. | 


1.69 ssi ne? 2.708 | Gildin3, metal (bronze) bullet Jackets—no metal foulin. 


— - — | . 2 . +] 
| +Nore—Muzzle Velocity in fect per second; | Lry this better type of ammunition the next time you're 
| Muzzle Energy in foot-pounds. Style of Bullet: | 


S.P. stands for Soft Point; H.C.P., for Hollow | out for the BIG fellows. 


- + UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


IMPROVED 
Hi unting Cartridges 


25-20 Winchester. . . ie 60 
25-35 Winchester. . . 8.P. 100 
30-30 Winchester. . . 3 170 
6.5mm. Mannlicher . S.P. 145 


220 
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H.C.P.| 145 
}.P.| 180 
3 220 


| 82 Winchester 
|32 Winchester Special| § 
| 303 Savage zz 

25 Remington Auto.. | § 
30 Remington Auto. | S 
82 Remington Auto..| § 
35 Remington Auto. | § 
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In at the Death 


HE triumphs of the United States Navy have been legion. 

But probably no hearts under the blue fluttered with 
greater pride than did those of the officers and men of the 
Americah Battleship Force who were “in at the death” of 
the German High-Seas Fleet on November 21, 1918. 


Occupying a position of honor with the British Grand Fleet, 
the American warships awaited on that memorable day at 
the rendezvous about 40 miles east of May Island, which 
guards’ the Firth of Forth. 


Then began the procession of victory. One after one, the 
German ships passed between the column of American and Du Pont Powder 


British vessels and steamed sorrowfully to the place of in- 


ternment where, at sundown, their colors were lowered, 


never to be raised again. 


E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


GUN 


has been inseparably 
connected with the 
combat history of 
every organization 
in the Service. In 
1802, practically all 
du Pont Powder 
was made for mili- 
tary purposes. To- 
day, 98% is pro- 
duced for industrial 
uses. 
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